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Banking  by  Mail 

IF  you  have  an  account  with  us,  your  bank 
will  always  be  just  as  near  to  you  as  the  near- 
est mail-box. 

“Banking  by  Mail”  was  originated  by  this 
big  nationally-known  bank  years  ago. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of  our  depos- 
itors in  all  parts  of  the  world  proves  the  practi- 
cability and  safety  of  making  deposits  and  with- 
drawals by  mail. 

Our  booklet  “Banking  by  Mail”  describes  the 
plan.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Resources  over  $35,000,000 
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The  News  Printing  Co. 

Printers  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a Card  to  a Boole 


J/S  South  Main  Street 
Oberlin , Ohio 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE 

“ The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  ” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


ART  BUILDING 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  Allen  Memorial  Art  Building  is  one  of  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Ober- 
lin College.  It  is  the  art  center  of  the  College.  It  provides  a large  sculpture  hall, 
three  galleries,  an  art  library,  two  classrooms,  and  exhibition  and  study  rooms.  All 
art  objects  belonging  to  the  College  are  housed  in  this  building. 

The  eighty-seventh  year  began  Wednesday,  September  17,  1919,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  1103  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  second  semester  will  begin  Wednesday,  February  4,  1920.  No  additional 
women  students  can  be  received  at  that  time. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  September, 
1920,  are  now  being  received.  More  than  half  the  places  available  for  women  for 
1920-21  have  already  been  promised. 

Correspondence  with  referencee  to  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues  and 
books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 


George  M.  Jones. 


Something  Typically  American 

All  Pianists  should  Add  to  Their  Repertoire 


FIVE  AMERICAN  DANCES 

by 

EASTWOOD  LANE 


1.  The  Crapshooters 

2.  Around  the  Hall 

3.  A Gringo  Tango 

4.  North  of  Boston 

5.  Powwow 

Price  Complete,  net,  $1.25 

“ . . . these  dances  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  concert  pianists  and  it 
will  indeed  be  lamentable  if  they  are  not  as  widely  taken  up  as  they  deserve  to  be. — ■ 
From  “ The  Musician,”  Sept.  ’19. 

The  folk  song  and  the  folk  dance  have  always  proven  a rich  field  in  the  gath- 
ering of  material  for  musical  composition.  National  music  usually  reflects  their 
influence  in  a marked  degree. 

The  title,  “ Five  American  Dances,”  has  been  used  by  the  composer  because  the 
rhythms  employed  in  these  compositions  are  at  present  widely  known  in  America, 
where  the  popular  song  of  the  day  and  the  dance  are  closely  allied — the  music  of  the 
first  usually  being  adaptable  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  Order  from  your  regular 
dealer  or  from  the  publishers. 

J.  Fischer  & Bro.,  New  York 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street  (Astor  Place) 


“SAFETY  FIRST” 


Buy  Cleveland  Real  Estate 

AND  LET  US  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT  FOR  YOU 


We  have  a well  organized  Rental  Department 
and  are  competent  to  collect  your  rents, 
look  after  repairs  and  see  that  the  maximum 
income  is  realized  at  a small  cost  to  the 
owner  for  such  service,  resulting  in  a big 
saving  for  the  owner  and  relieving  him  of  any 
annoyance  in  the  care  of  his  property. 


THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 


Second  Floor  Erie  Building 
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Between  the  time  these  words  are  written  and  the  time  they  reach  their  read- 
ers Thanksgiving  will  come  and  go.  Thanksgiving  is  a time  of  re-appraisal,  of 
casting  balances,  of  estimating  progress.  What  have  the 
Thanksgiving  men  and  women  of  Oberlin  to  be  thankful  for,  so  far  as  the 
Reflections  C0^ese  is  concerned,  as  the  end  of  nineteen-nineteen  ap- 
proaches? 

Oberlin  has  gone  through  a trying  year  and  a half.  The  war  was  in  part 
responsible.  President  King’s  absence  was  a contributing  cause.  In  addition  to 
these  influences,  however,  there  had  accumulated  a burden  of  difficulties  which 
bore  heavily  upon  the  Oberlin  spirit.  Alumni  began  to  wonder  if  Oberlin’s  glory, 
like  that  of  Greece,  was  wholly  of  the  past. 

Those  who  keep  in  touch  with  current  developments  in  college  and  graduate 
circles  need  not  be  told  now  of  the  change  that  has  come  in  recent  months. 

The  college  trustees  at  the  November  meeting  voted  approval  of  a new  salary 
schedule  allowing  a 50  per  cent  increase  to  the  teaching  force.  This  is  in  line 
with  action  taken  by  other  institutions  and  indicates  that  Oberlin  no  longer  pro- 
poses to  make  it  a test  of  college  loyalty  on  the  part  of  every  efficient  instructor 
as  to  whether  he  stays  on  his  job  or  leaves  for  some  other  employment  capable  of 
providing  a living  for  himself  and  his  family. 

At  the  same  meeting  approval  was  voted  of  the  carefully  worked  out  plan  for 
alumni  re-organization,  which  promises  to  make  of  the  alumni  an  efficient,  helpful, 
vocal  agency  for  the  promotion  of  Oberlin  interests. 

The  splendid  success  of  the  college  football  team  in  the  season  now  closing  is 
a pleasing  demonstration  that  Oberlin  athletic  prowess  is  not  a matter  of  memory 
alone.  There  is  force  behind  the  message  carried  by  a victorious  ball  team.  It 
bears  its  own  interpretation. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  magazine  President  King  sketches  the  motives 
behind  the  recent  liberalization  of  rules  for  undergraduates.  The  issue  is  one  of 
general  interest  among  the  alumni.  We  imagine  the  changes  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  most  alumni,  though  there  is  certain  to  be  a sharp  division  of  opinion 
over  them.  Many  at  least  of  those  who  regret  the  changes  will  admit  their  in- 
evitability. 

For  all  these  evidences  of  a fighting,  wide-awake,  up-to-date  spirit,  alumni  may 
well  be  thankful.  Oberlin  is  on  the  way! 
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Note  and  Comment 


Three  years  ago  Oberlin  did  not  win 
a single  game  in  her  football  schedule. 
This  year  Oberlin  has  won  every  game 
in  the  Ohio  football  conference,  losing 
only  to  Cornell  early  in  the  season. 
Anyone  who  fails  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  such  a record  as  the 
college  team  has  achieved  this  fall  is  a 
poor  observer  of  fact.  One  of  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  discontent  among  the 
alumni,  particularly  among  those  of  the 
younger  generation,  is  that  for  one  reas- 
on or  another  Oberlin  athletics  have 
shown  so  marked  a decline  in  recent 
years.  One  wearies  of  apologizing  for 
football  mediocrity.  Scholarship  is 
fine,  manliness  and  womanliness  in 
graduate  and  undergraduate  are  highly 
to  be  commended  — but  what’s  the 
score! 


The  prompt  action  of  the  college 
trustees  in  adopting  the  recommendation 
that  teaching  salaries  in  the  college  be 
increased  at  once  50  per  cent,  retro- 
active to  September  1,  is  cause  for  gen- 
eral alumni  satisfaction.  The  recom- 
mendations, presented  in  outline  in  the 
November  Alumni  Magazine,  had  been 
so  thoroughly  worked  out  and  their 
justice  was  so  apparent  that  the  board 
could  have  done  nothing  else  than  to 
give  their  approval.  Inadequate  facul- 
ty salaries  have  been  an  article  of  alum- 
ni dissatisfaction  wherever  groups  have 
gathered  and  discussed  college  affairs 
in  a critical1  vein.  From  the  report  of 
the  trustees’  meeting,  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  magazine,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  alumni  are  to  be  asked 
to  help  raise  a fund  to  meet  this  sal- 
ary advance.  The  full  plan  had  not 
been  formulated  when  this  was  written. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  such  an  appeal  to  Oberlin  men  and 
women  will  meet  hearty  response.  Here 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  alumni 
to  show  the  sincerity  behind  their  re- 
cent insistence  that  teaching  salaries 
must  be  raised  in  order  to  maintain 
Oberlin’s  old-time  standing. 


The  same  week  which  saw  action  by 


the  trustees  increasing  faculty  salaries 
and  approving  plans  for  re-organizing 
the  alumni  association  saw  also  the 
long-discussed  and  oft-delayed  liberali- 
zation of  rules  for  undergraduates.  The 
abolition  of  the  smoking  rule  and  the 
rule  against  dnacing  have  been  a long 
time  coming.  That  the  student  body 
was  ready  for  both  was  indicated  by  the 
overwhelming  nature  of  the  student 
vote  approving  them.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  alumni  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
these  changes  in  traditional  Oberlin 
regulations.  Letters  printed  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine  sufficiently  reflect 
this  fact.  The  subject  is  to  be  re- 
opened for  discussion  in  three  years, 
but  no  one  will  believe  that  the  changes 
now  inaugurated  are  anything  but  perm- 
anent as  far  as  they  go.  Any  further 
changes,  if  there  are  any,  will  in  all 
probability  be  in  the  direction  of  furth- 
er liberalization.  Meanwhile,  faculty 
and  students  are  pledged  to  use  their 
influence  to  keep  smoking  from  becom- 
ing a compulsory  social  habit  and  to  in- 
culcate the  doctrine  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco is  harmful  to  the  health  of  young 
men.  It  will  be  an  interesting  study  to 
watch  the  success  of  this  unusual  kind 
of  campaign  of  education. 


Alumni  re-organization  is  put  on  the 
high  road  to  materialization  by  the 
trustees’  action  in  approving  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  Cross  committee. 
Readers  of  the  plan  as  printed  in  the 
last  number  of  this  magazine  will  re- 
member that  at  one  point  alternate  pro- 
posals were  made,  the  question  being 
whether  the  new  association  should  be 
incorporated  under  Ohio  law  or  left  an 
unincorporated  body.  Mr.  Cross  pre- 
ferred the  former.  The  trustees  have, 
accordingly,  indorsed  the  unincorpor- 
ated form.  The  whole  scheme  of  re- 
organization is  now  to  go  to  the  alumni 
for  final  approval  in  June.  Meanwhile, 
the  widest  possible  discussion  of  it  is 
desirable,  and  the  use  of  the  columns  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  is  extended  for 
this  purpose. 
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Why  Prohibitions  are  Repealed 

By  President  Henry  Churchill  King 


Reports  printed  elsewhere  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine  show  exactly  what 
•changes  have  been  made  in  the  two  reg- 
ulations as  to  dancing  and  the  use  of 
tobacco.  These  details  I need  not  dis- 
cuss. 

I am,  however,  most  anxious  that  all 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College 
should  understand  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  broad  moral  grounds  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  and  of  the  changes  involved. 
I am,  therefore,  presenting  to  the  Alum- 
ni Magazine  a statement  prepared  last 
spring  in  France,  and  already  read  to 
both  faculty  and  students. 

1.  We  have  always  held  at  Oberlin 
that  all  our  regulations  sought  sincere- 
ly only  the  students’  own  good;  and 
that  external  regulations  — while  un- 
avoidable in  any  ordered  community 
life  — should  be  as  few  as  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  students 
themselves. 

2.  It  follows  that  the  very  existence 
of  unnecessary  regulation,  or  of  regula- 
tion that  seems  to  the  -students  to  ex- 
tend to  matters  where  they  themselves 
should  be  judges,  may  be  expected  to 
put  students  into  a wrong  attitude, — not 
one  of  cordial  cooperation  with  the  Fac- 
ulty in  securing  the  best  college  life. 
This  may  naturally  call  for  revision  of 
regulations  from  time  to  time. 

3.  To  some  degree,  no  doubt,  the 
present  restiveness,  throughout  the  col- 
lege world,  is  part  of  a general  restless- 
ness everywhere  manifest,  and  also  of  a 
wide-spread,  legitimate  desire  for  larger 
self-determination.  This  cannot  wisely 
be  left  out  of  account  in  ,our  present 
plans  for  the  college  life. 

4.  This  means  that  much  that  we 
might  in  itself  regard  as  desirable  for 
the  students  could  not  wisely  be  put 
into  regulations,  but  must  be  left  to 
community  tradition  and  personal  in- 
fluence. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  reasons  why 
it  is  well  for  the  growing  youth  .'to  ab- 


stain altogether  from  the  use  of  , tobacco 
still  seem  to  me  to  be  abundant,  and 
such  as  I have  often  set  forth,  and  as 
are  only  emphasized  by  my  observa- 
tion this  last  year.  But  the  College  has 
probably  passed  the  time,  when  it  is 
wise  to  attempt ; to  control  the  matter 
by  direct  regulation,  entirely  forbidding 
the  use  of  tobacco.  The  wide-spread 
change  in  general  sentiment  concerning 
dancing  raises  a similar  question  upon 
that  point. 

5.  As  to  the  regulation  concerning 
tobacco,  I have  been  influenced  myself 
by  my  own  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  tobacco 
regulation.  But  in  general  it  is  of 
course  true  that  money  gifts  ought  not 
to  determine  our  regulations,  but  solely 
regard  for  the  good  of  the  entire  college 
life.  And  Mr.  Hall’s  executor,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Johnson,  feels  that  the  very  fact 
that  Mr.  Hall  did  not  condition  his 
gifts,  in  spite  of  his  strong  feeling  in 
this  matter,  meant  that  he  recognized 
that  those  having  responsibility  at  any 
given  time  must  decide  for  that  time 
what  the  best  interests  of  ithe  College 
required.  Change  is  thus  not  precluded 
at.  this  point. 

6.  Moreover,  it  is  a cardinal  part  of 
a true  philosophy  of  life,  that  the  ends 
of  education  and  of  life  are  finally 
achieved  in  the  proportion  in  which  one 
personally  shares  in  the  great  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  achievements  of  the 
race,  and  so  has  come  the  insights,  con- 
victions, ideals,  and  decisions,  which 
are  truly  his  own.  External  regula- 
tion, therefore,- — while  it  has  its  in- 
evitable place — can,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  go  but  a very  little  way  in  secur- 
ing the  ends  for  which  a college  exists. 

When,  thus,  particular  negative  regu- 
lations are,  by  changing  circumstances, 
made  especially  prominent,  they  tend 
necessarily  to  receive  a relative  im- 
portance originally  neither  desired  nor 
intended,  and  to  become  unwarrantably 
exalted  into  standards  of  conduct  for 
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which  they  are  quite  unfitted.  This  is 
of  vital  concern. 

This  serious  disadvantage  of  external 
regulation  may  become  so  manifest  in 
a given  case,  as  quite  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantage sought  of  a temporary  guarding 
of  the  less  thoughtful,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  persons  of  college  age.  For 
we  now  have  no  Academy  students. 

7.  As  concerns  the  students  them- 
selves, I am  inclined  to  believe  there- 
fore,— having  particular  reference  to  our 
regulations  concerning  tobacco  and 
dancing — that  the  College  may  well  go, 
and  go  cordially,  over  to  a new  method 
of  procedure, — actually  more  funda- 
mentally in  accord  with  its  own  estab- 
lished moral  and  religious  principles; 
by  which  these  and  other  similar  mat- 
ters, (while  .wholly  subordinated  to  the 
college  work)  are  committed  to  the 
conscience  and  judgment  of  the  indi- 
vidual, naturally  instructed  by  the  so- 
cial sanctions  of  the  usages  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  the  recognized  standards  of 
good  taste  and  of  good  morals.  That 
would  mean  that  the  external  detailed 
regulations  should  be  reduced  to  a min- 
imum; and  this  necessary  minimum  of 
mechanism  might  well  be  committed  to 
student  initiative  and  management,  in 
consultation  with  the  Faculty.  There 
would  be  training  in  democratic  self- 
government,  thus,  in  the  very  process  of 
education. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  clearly 
recognized  that  the  College  necessarily 
includes  in  its  life  and  organization  a 
teaching  body,  and — in  its  Trustees — a 
body  representing  Alumni  and  the  gen- 
eral community  constituency,  as  well  as 
the  student  body;  and  so  finds  its  place 
in  the  whole  fabric  of  the  national  and 
world  life  of  the  time.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility manifestly  lies  upon  Trus- 
tees and  Faculty. 

8.  As  concerns  the  relationship  of 
this  wider  constituency  to  the  College, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  whole- 
some college  conditions  and  growth  re- 
quire that  the  organized  life  of  the  Col- 
lege should  reasonably  reflect  the  con- 
victions and  ideals  of  this  constituency 
of  Alumni  and  friends;  and  should  not 


be  such  at  any  point  as  to  put  a strain 
upon  their  loyalty  and  good-will.  And 
I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
of  the  older  regulations  of  the  College 
are  open  to  criticism  at  that  point.  We 
cannot  hope  for  absolute  agreement 
concerning  any  method  'of  proceduret 
but  the  method  adopted  should  show  at 
least  general  harmony  between  the  poli- 
cies of  the  College  and  its  supporting 
constituency. 

9.  Moreover,  as  concerns  the  general 
reputation  of  the  College,  it  is  plain  that 
what  almost  inevitably  seems  like  un- 
due emphasis  upon  negative  regulations, 
easily  leads  to  misinterpretation  of  the 
real  spirit  of  the  College  and  to  false 
and  derogatory  judgments  of  its  whole 
life.  The  College  has  great  positive 
educational  and  Christian  ideals  to  stand 
for,  and  these  alone  are  vital  to  it.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  its  whole  philosophy 
from  the  beginning  of  its  teaching  has 
been  non-ascetic  (while  at  the  same  time 
it  recognized  fully  the  demand  for  a 
self-discipline  that  should  put  subordin- 
ate goods  in  a subordinate  place).  It 
has  been  unfortunate  that  that  fact 
should  have  been  obscured  and  almost 
denied  by  the  interpretation  put  on 
some  of  its  regulations.  Now,  it  is 
right  and  ,wise  that  the  College  should 
free  itself  from  constant  occasion  for 
misunderstanding  as  to  its  standards 
and  ideals;  for  this  is  a matter  of  vital 
importance. 

10.  The  whole  aim  of  all  our  college 
arrangements  may  be  said  to  be  to  se- 
cure in  all  its  life  “mental  and  spirit- 
ual fellowship  among  men  and  mental 
and  spiritual  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  individual.”  Both  are  alike  es- 
sential to  all  true  and  rounded  living. 
And  where  both  are  genuinely  present, 
whatever  the  machinery  of  government, 
there  th'e  largest  and  freest  education 
is  possible.  Nothing  else  is  of  prime 
importance.  The  prominence  inevitably 
given  by  certain  of  our  regulations  to 
prohibitions  has  tended  to  defeat  in 
part  these  two  great  essentials.  The 
impossiblity  of  a strict  enforcement  of 
the  rule  against  smoking  without  a 
kind  'of  espionage,  wholly  undesirable 
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and  which  we  have  never  used,  is  an  il- 
lustration. 

11.  Few  things  came  out  more  clear- 
ly in  the  war  than  that  great  multi- 
tudes of  both  British  and  American 
soldiers  thought  of  Christianity  as 
chiefly  demanding  certain  negations 
coupled  with  church  attendance.  Every 
Christian  institution  must  make  certain 
that  that  gross  misconception  of  Chris- 
tian ideal  and  faith  has  no  chance  to 
continue.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been,  since  the  armistice,  an  equally 
mistaken  and  widespread  tendency  to 
cast  off  all  restraint.  This,  too,  must  be 
resisted.  Oberlin  College  wishes  to 
make  it  plain  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
nowhere  adopts  the  ascetic  principle, 
that  the  body  is  evil  per  se  or  that  self- 
denial  is  an  end  in  itself;  but  that  it 
does  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  worthy  goal  can  be  attained  without 
self-discipline,  as  all  education  implies. 
The  College  believes,  therefore,  that 
farsighted  and  unselfish  men  will  take 
on  understandingly  and  wholeheartedly 
all  that  self-discipline  that  is  , valuable 
for  the  individual  himself,  for  personal 
efficiency,  as  physical,  mental  and 
moral  hygiene;  all  that  self-discipline 
which,  though  the  individual  himself 
may  not  feel  its  need,  is  fairly  demanded 
by  the  good  of  the  whole  community; 
and  all  the  self-discipline  that  is  further 
involved  in  the  full  subordination  of  all 
the  lesser  goods  to  the  greater,  and  in 
the  clear  recognition  that  a man  is  made 
for  heroic  service,  and  cannot  himself 
be  largely  and  finally  satisfied  in  pas- 
sive self-indulgence.  The  change  in 
regulations  means  no  change  in  that 
conviction. 

12.  I distinctly  recognize  that  many 
good  friends  of  the  College  will  regret 
that  the  College  should  take  the  step  here 
recommended,  but  I hope  that  they  may 
see  and  believe  that  the  question  is  one 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  College — not 
of  its  essential  spirit;  and  that  it  looks 
to  a positive  and  constructive  dealing 
with  the  whole  college  life  that  we  trust 
will  give  us  in  the  end  more,  not  less, 
wholesome  general  conditions. 


NEW  FACULTY  CLUB. 


The  new  faculty  club  house  was 
opened  November  14  with  a luncheon 
for  the  college  trustees  and  prudential 
committee.  As  a token  of  their  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
club  the  trustees  united  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  one  of  the  paintings  loaned  the 
club  by  Professor  Kimball.  The  house- 
warming occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  and  was  attended  by  150 
members.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
club  is  a long  felt  need  in  the  social 
and  academic  life  of  the  faculty  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  its  opening 
has  been  greeted  cannot  help  but  be 
gratifying  to  the  members  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  getting  the  club 
started.  A charter  has  already  been 
secured,  nearly  ninety  families  have 
joined  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  first  year,  the  critical  one  in  any 
venture,  will  not  present  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  might  be  feared.  As  a home 
the  club  has  secured  the  Currier  prop- 
erty at  105  Elm  street,  and  many  im- 
provements have  already  been  made,  a 
new  heating  system  has  been  installed, 
electric  lights  have  been  put  in,  a new 
bath  room  fitted  up  and  the  house  has 
been  completely  redecorated.  A dining 
room  service  is  offered  of  which  mem- 
bers may  avail  themselves  regularly  in 
place  of  a boarding  house  or  which  they 
may  use  for  entertaining  parties. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE  CHEST. 


The  College  Peace  Chest  project  pre- 
sented in  Chapel  recently  has  resulted 
in  pledges  received  for  an  aggregate  of 
$12,500.  The  appeal  made  was  for  $16,- 
000.  The  items  covered  by  this  fund 
include  $5,000  for  Shansi,  $2,700  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $2,000  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  $260  for  the  Student  Volunteers, 
with  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among 
Red  Cross  Christmas  memberships,  re- 
lief calls  for  war  orphans  and  blinded 
soldiers  and  for  relief  in  the  Near  East. 
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Teaching  Salaries  Increased  Fifty  Per  Cent 

Trustees  at  Annual  Meeting  also  Vote  Approval  of  Alumni  Reorganization 


Two  decisions  made  by  the  Oberlin 
college  trustees  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing November  14  are  of  major  interest 
to  the  alumni.  It  was  voted  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  teaching  force  50 
per  cent.,  to  take  effect  from  September 
1,  1919,  the  amount  of  Increases  for 
other  employees  of  the  college  being 
committed  to  the  prudential  committee 
to  fix. 

The  trustees  also  voted  approval  of 
the  plans  for  alumni  re-organization, 
presented  by  Cleveland  R.  Cross,  ’03, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  pro- 
posed constitution  for  the  new  associa- 
tion was  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  ' 

The  board  also  faced  the  urgent  need 
of  a new  building  for  college  recitation 
purposes  to  cost  approximately  $300,- 
000,  and  of  the  additional  buildings  for 
the  Theological  group  to  cost  $250,- 
000.  The  trustees  themselves  did  not 
deem  it  wise  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate 
campaign  for  the  collection  of  the 
money  necessary  for  these  buildings, 
but  the  alumni  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute approximately  $50,000  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  a part  of  the  program 
for  increase  of  salaries. 

The  trustees  voted  that  the  term  bills 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  be  increased  to  $150  a year  to 
begin  at  the  opening  of  the  next  col- 
lege year.  This  is  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent,  over  the  amount  charged  two 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time  the  trus- 
tees voted  that  the  term  bills  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  should  be  sim- 
ilarly increased  by  50  per  cent,  the  in- 
crease to  go  into  effect  in  September, 
1920. 

By  vote  of  the  alumni  Irving  W.  Met- 
calf, ’78,  of  Oberlin,  was  re-elected  to 
membership"  on  the  board.  William  C. 
Cochran,  ’69,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  George 
B.  Siddall,  ’91,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
Merritt  Starr,  ’75,  of  Chicago,  111.,  were 
re-elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years. 

The  report  of  Dean  Bosworth,  acting 


president  during  the  year  1918-19  in  the 
absence  of  President  King,  included  a 
summary  of  Oberlin  men  and  women 
who  participated  in  some  form  of  war 
service.  The  roll  of  honored  dead  num- 
bers thirty-three  alumni  and  former 
students.  The  official  roster  giving  the 
names  of  all  Oberlin  men  who  partici- 
pated in  the  war  included  1,202  men 
who  served  with  the  colors  and  274  men 
and  women  who  engaged  in  significant 
service  in  relief  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 
in  training  camps,  >and  in  important 
civilian  capacities.  Forty  per  cent,  of 
living  alumni  men  of  draft  age  served 
with  the  colors;  and  in  the  entire  list 
of  living  alumni,  including  some  of  men 
much  beyond  draft  age,  the  proportion 
was  one  in  six. 

The  report  of  Secretary  George  M. 
Jones  showed  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  during  the  year 
1918-19  was  1,614.  The  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  numbered  1,191;  the 
School  of  Theology,  28;  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  330;  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  1918  numbered  116.  The  total, 
excluding  duplicates,  was  1,614. 

The  five  states  that  furnished  the 
largest  numbers  of  students  were: 
Ohio,  775;  Pennsylvania,  157;  New 
York,  118;  Illinois,  84,  and  Michigan, 
70.  Seventy-six  students  in  enrollment 
during  the  year  came  from  fifteen  for- 
eign countries. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  H.  B.  Thurs- 
ton for  .the  year  ending  August  31, 
showed  that  the  total  assets  included 
the  following  items:  endowment,  $2,- 

591,834;  scholarship  and  loan  funds, 
$243,988;  a total  of  $2,835,822  of  endow- 
ment assets.  Including  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment,  the  total  assets 
of  the  college  August  31,  were  $6,029,- 
953. 

During  the  year  the  net  income  from 
investments  -was  $171,873.  This  in- 
come was  distributed  at  the  rate  of  4.9 
per  cent  to  the  various  endowment 
funds.  The  income  from  term  bills  and 
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laboratory  fees  in  all  departments  of 
the  college  amounted  to  $173,987. 

The  income  received  during  the  year 
from  the  estate  of  Charles  M.  Hall  was 
$196,000.  But  for  this  income  the  col- 
lege would  have  faced  a crushing  defi- 


cit; as  it  was,  it  required  all  but  $45,- 
000  of  this  amount  in  order  to  prevent 
a deficit.  This  $45,000  was  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  accumulated  deficits  of 
former  years. 


On  With  the  Dance — and  the  Smoke 

Ancient  Prohibitions  are  Lifted  by  Vote  of  Oberlin  Faculty  and  Students 


November  saw  accomplished  at  last 
the  long-discussed  lifting  of  the  ban 
both  against  tobacco  and  mixed  danc- 
ing at  Oberlin. 

By  overwhelming  votes  of  student  ap- 
proval registered  in  chapel  November 
12  and  13,  first  the  prohibition  of  danc- 
ing and  then  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  rec- 
ommended by  the  faculty,  was  finally 
lifted.  The  joint  committee  of  men’s 
senate  and  general  faculty  which 
framed  the  tobacco  report  agreed  that 
Oberlin  should  continue  the  attitude  of 
discouraging  smoking  among  students, 
but  believed  that  a program  of  educa- 
tion of  new  students  on  the  subject  was 
preferable  to  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  mere  prohibition.  The  following  rec- 
ommendations were  submitted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  and  students: 

1.  That  from  the  present  regulation, 
which  required  students  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  liquor,  the  word 
“tobacco”  be  dropped. 

2.  That  a new  regulation  concerning 
tobacco  be  enacted,  reading  as  follows: 
Students  are  required  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  college  build- 
ings, except  dormitories  and  the  dormi- 
tory portions  of  the  Men’s  Building,  and 
on  all  college  grounds,  including  the 
athletic  fields. 

3.  That  from  the  pledge  required  of 
men  at  admission  the  reference  to  to- 
bacco be  omitted. 

4.  That  the  College  request  students 
to  refrain  from  smoking  in  public  when 
away  from  Oberlin  on  trips  as  members 
of  representative  teams  or  clubs,  spec- 
tators at  athletic  contests,  or  in  other 
distinctively  college  groups. 

5.  That  the  student  organizations, 


especially  the  Men’s  Senate,  join  in  es- 
tablishing and  fostering  a tradition 
that  smoking  be  confined  to  the  men’s 
rooms  and  the  outskirts  of  Oberlin,  and 
especially  that  it  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming a compulsory  social  habit. 

6.  That  the  Men’s  Senate  and  the 
college  authorities  join  in  undertaking 
to  present  to  the  new  men  each  year 
the  objections,  hygienic,  economic,  and 
other,  to  the  use  of  tobacco  by  persons 
of  college  age. 

7.  That  the  modifications  of  the  reg- 
ulation here  proposed  go  into  effect 
after  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  plan  by  the  Men’s  Senate  and 
the  men  of  the  student  body,  and  a 
declaration  of  the  willingness  of  the 
men  to  cooperate  as  a body  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  policy  hereby  adopted. 

8.  That  the  modifications  of  the  reg- 
ulation here  proposed  be  in  effect  for  a 
trial  period  of  three  years;  that  in  the 
spring  of  1922-23  the  whole  question  of 
dealing  with  the  use  of  tobacco  by  stu- 
dents come  up  automatically  for  review 
and  any  necessary  change;  but  that  this 
provision  for  automatic  review  may  not 
be  interpreted  as  barring  a reconsidera- 
tion of  the  whole  question  or  any  of  its 
details  at  any  earlier  time  that  it  may 
seem  wise  to  the  faculty  to  do  so. 


Your  key  number  should  be  17-1, 
which  means  that  your  subscription  is 
paid  to  October  1st,  1920.  If  it  is  16-1 
you  should  pay  $1.25  for  the  current 
year;  if  it  is  15-1  you  owe  for  last  year 
and  this.  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  0..  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 
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A Reformer  Acquainted  with  Barbers 

Judge  Dahl  B.  Cooper,  ’03,  Does  Not  Belong  to  the  Long-Haired  School 


It's  difficult  to  begin  without  disclos- 
ing that  it  was  20  years  ago  that  Dahl 
E.  Cooper  entered  Oberlin  college. 
But  as  he  was  of  the  class  of  1903  not 
even  he  could  deny  it  if  he  would. 

He  was  a youth  of  promise.  Most 
who  were  on  the  faculty  through  the 
four  years  Cooper  was  in  college  will 
tell  you  that.  Most  of  his  classmates 
would  have  told  you  the  same  thing, 
which  is  interesting  partly  because  it 
shows  faculty  and  undergraduates  can 
hold  the  same  opinion. 

This  is  to  tell  how  Dahl  B.  Cooper 
has  fulfilled  the  promise. 

Judge  Cooper  he  is  now,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  1919  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  common  pleas  bench  of  Mahoning 
county  Ohio,  with  special  jurisdiction 
over  the  court  of  domestic  relations. 
In  that  capacity  he  hears  divorce  cases 
and  conducts  juvenile  court,  and  though 
he  has  been  on  the  bench  but  ten 
months  when  this  is  written  he  has 
made  his  judicial  activities  felt  as  an 
influence  for  better  living. 

Among  the  minor  promises  he  gave 
at  Oberlin,  one  was  of  such  nature  that 
his  classmates  occasionally  prophesied 
that  he  would  some  day  be  a reform 
mayor  of  greater  Youngstown.  It  was 
conceded  that  Youngstown  would  have 
to  extend  its  limits  to  include  Cooper’s 
residence,  for  he  was  enamoured,  and 
still  is,  of  Struthers,  the  suburb  in 
which  he  lives. 

Whether  Youngstown  will  annex 
Judge  Cooper  and  force  him  to  move 
his  office  from  the  court  house  to  the 
city  hall  remains  to  be  seen,  but  so  far 
as  Judge  Cooper’s  activities  in  the  juv- 
enile court  are  concerned  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  he  is  a reformer  — always, 
understand,  the  type  of  reformer  who 
makes  regular  trips  to  the  barbershop. 
He  believes  thoroughly  that  no  boy  or 
girl  is  fundamentally  bad.  He  doesn’t 
theorize  as  to  whether  heredity  or  en- 
vironment is  chiefly  to  blame  when  one 
of  them  is  in  trouble  with  the  police, 


but  sets  about  at  once  to  correct  the 
environment. 

It  is  in  his  juvenile  court  work  that 
Judge  Cooper  finds  his  greatest  joy,  for 
there  he  feels  he  can  perform  real  ser- 
vice for  the  community  as  well  as  for 
the  individual.  His  attention  to  the 
cases  that  come  before  him  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  his  court  hours,  nor 
is  his  information  on  them  gathered 
wholly  by  the  court  officers  who  are  his 
assistants.  He  goes  himself,  whenever 
pressure  of  the  judicial  docket  will  per- 
mit, to  investigate  conditions  in  which 
juvenile  delinquents  are  living,  and  oft- 
en his  decisions  are  determined  oy 
what  his  personal  investigation  dis- 
closes. 

It  is  his  general  program  to  make  a 
bargain  with  the  boy  or  girl  to  keep 
straight  or  go  to  a correctional  insti- 
tution. If  it  becomes  evident  that  ju- 
dicial aid  and  patience  are  unappreci- 
ated, if  the  court’s  ward  makes  the 
ultimate  punishment  necessary,  Judge 
Cooper  knows  to  what  manner  of  insti- 
tution he  is  sending  him,  for  he  makes 
a practice  of  visiting  Ohio’s  correct- 
ional schools. 

In  the  hope  of  giving  the  youngsters 
enough  to  think  of  to  keep  their  minds 
off  mischief  he  cooperates  with  the 
Children’s  Welfare  Bureau  in  the  main- 
tenance of  playgrounds  and  sees  to  it 
that  several  clubs  are  operated  by  court 
officers  for  the  benefit  of  active  boys 
and  girls;  and  by  making  school  prin- 
cipals and  visiting  nurses  officers  of 
the  court  he  multiplies  his  channels  of 
information  as  to  what  the  youth  of  the 
county  are  thinking  and  how  they  live. 

Just  now  he  is  conducting  a crusade 
against  dealers  who  sell  cigarettes  to 
boys  under  age. 

“Not  that  I object  to  smoking  on  its 
own  account,”  he  says,  “but  we  can’t 
allow  these  fellows  to  break  down  the 
boys’  health  for  a few  pennies  profit." 

So  he  has  the  erring  dealers  in  and 
gives  them  the  legal  limit  to  discourage 
the  idea  that  their  business  is  financial- 
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ly  gainful  and  a legal  lecture  to  make 
them  think  it  morally  unprofitable.  The 
lectures  are  short.  Judge  Cooper 
makes  ’em  snappy. 

But  the  chief  reform  activity  for 
which  Dahl  Cooper  has  been  noted  is 
his  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic.  In 
1909,  when  there  was  apparent  as  much 
dry  sentiment  in  Mahoning  county  as 
might  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
selle, Dahl  Cooper  drew  around  him  a 
few  people  who  didn’t  like  the  liquor 
traffic  and  were  willing  to  say  so  open- 
ly, as  he  was.  From  that  hour  he  was 
the  tireless  foe  of  the  liquor  interests, 
for  though  he  and  his  associates  were 
few,  they  formed  a militant  minority, 
with  all  the  menace  to  established  con- 
ditions which  such  a body  traditionally 
has. 

Cooper  was  always  militant.  He  was 
in  college.  And  he  always  fought  on 
the  square  — again,  just  as  he  was  in 
-.ollege.  As  chairman  of  the  dry  or- 
ganization he  kept  things  humming  and 
led  a campaign  to  make  the  county 
dry.  In  the  first  vote  his  forces  scored 
no  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  in  the  second  came  so  near 
winning  that  Mahoning  county  sat  up 
and  took  stock  of  the  situation  with  the 
result  that  in  1917,  the  year  of  the  fam- 
ous afterthought  in  Hamilton  county, 
Mahoning  gave  statewide  prohibition  a 
decisive  majority. 

In  1918  Cooper  was  not  officially 
active  in  the  dry  fight,  for  he  had  a 
three-cornered  battle  of  his  own  on  his 
hands,  out  of  which  he  emerged  with  a 
judgeship,  voted  to  him  on  the  clear 
cut  issue  of  his  record  as  a champion 
of  righteousness. 

Shortly  after  he  took  his  Oberlin  de- 
gree Cooper  became  a secretary  to 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  then  in  the  lower 
house  of  congress.  In  that  position  he 
did  some  important  research  work  for 
his  fellow  alumnus,  but  never  did  he 
permit  the  alliance  to  shake  him  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party. 

A few  years  ago  he  was  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  county  prosecutor 
against  Andrew  M.  Henderson,  who  had 


put  in  two  years  cleaning  up  vice  in 
Mahoning  county. 

“Andrew’s  been  doing  good  work,” 
Cooper  explained,  “and  I agree  with  his 
policies.  But  I think  he  needs  some 
healthy  Democratic  opposition.” 

Henderson  was  re-elected. 

In  1915  Cooper  married  Ruth  G.  Creed 
of  Struthers.  They  have  a son  and  a 
daughter.  Miss  Creed  was  in  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  1913  and 
1914. 

“I  picked  her  out  and  persuaded  her 
to  go  to  Oberlin”  — the  judge  was  not 
on  the  bench  when  he  said  this  — "for 
I felt  the  girl  I married  should  be  an 
Oberlin  girl.” 


GLEE  CLUB  CHRISTMAS  ITINERARY 

The  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club  is  ar- 
ranging to  carry  out  its  usual  plans  for 
a concert  tour  during  the  Christmas  re- 
cess. A trip  was  not  possible  a year 
ago  on  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
men  with  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit  in  Ober- 
lin College.  Twenty-four  men  will  en- 
ter upon  the  Christmas  tour,  which  will 
begin  December  17  and  end  January  6. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  complete 
itinerary  at  present;  the  dates  so  far  as 
they  have  been  contracted  for  are  as 
follows: 

Dec.  18 — Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

Dec.  19 — Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Dec.  20 — Omaha.  Neb. 

Dec.  22 — Fremont.  Neb. 

Dec.  25 — McPherson.  Kans. 


Dec. 

26 — Kansas  City. 

Mo. 

Dec. 

27 — Independence. 

Mo. 

Dec. 

30 — Decatur,  111. 

Dec. 

31 — Minonk.  111. 

Jan. 

2— DeKalb.  111. 

Jan. 

3 — Chicago,  HI. 

(Noon.  LaSalle 

Hotel.) 

Jan. 

3 — Harvey.  111. 

(Evening.) 

Jan. 

5 — Sturgis,  Mich. 

Jan. 

6 — Bellevue.  0. 

In  'Chicago.  Des  Moines,  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City  the  local  alumni  associa- 
tions are  making  special  plans  in  con- 
nection with  the  club’s  visit  to  those 
cities. 
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A Record  of  Many  Activities 

James  A.  Teller,  74,  has  Found  no  Time  for  Idleness 


One  of  the  honorary  titles  conferred  in 
June  was  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
James  H.  Teller,  '74,  associate  justice  of 
the  Colorado  supreme  court.  The  editors 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  asked  Judge 
Teller  to  favor  their  readers  wilh  an 
outline  of  some  of  his  activities.  The 
judge  responded  in  the  following  sketch: 

In  the  autumn  of  1874,  after  graduat- 
ing from  Oberlin  in  the  class  of  that 
year,  I began  the  study  of  law  in  Cleve- 
land. and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
September.  1876.  I entered  at  once  upon 
the  practice  of  law  in  Cleveland,  at 
which  time  there  were  several  older 
Oberlin  alumni  at  the  bar  of  that  city, 
and  a number  of  recent  graduates,  in- 
cluding Burton,  Morgan  and  Weed  of 
’72,  and  Hadden  of  ’73. 

Four  years  later  I organized  and  be- 
came president  of  the  Leslie  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company,  which  is  now  the  well 
known  Standard  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  the  first  maker  of 
rotary-shuttle  sewing  machines. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  I found  myself 
overworked,  and  prepared  to  sever  my 
connection  with  that  company  in  order 
to  take  a rest.  At  that  juncture  I was 
appointed  a member  of  the  Sioux  Indian 
Commission,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a treaty 
with  the  Sioux  for  the  breaking  up  of 
their  large  reservation  in  the  then  ter- 
ritory of  Dakota,  which  included  both 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  In 
that  work  I spent  seven  months,  visiting 
the  seven  agencies  of  the  Sioux,  and  had 
many  novel  and  interesting  experiences. 
We  secured  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
to  the  formation  of  reservations  around 
the  several  agencies,  and  the  cession  of 
the  remainder  of  their  land  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

While  on  the  reservation  thus  en- 
gaged. a number  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  territory,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made,  recommended  me  to  Presi- 
dent Arthur  for  appointment  to  the  po- 
sition of  Secretary  of  Dakota.  My  first 
knowledge  of  their  action  was  contained 


in  a notice  that  I was  to  be  appointed. 
In  March,  1883,  I took  up  the  duties  of 
that  office  and  served  as  Secretary  for 
three  years,  being  acting  governor  for 
a considerable  portion  of  the  time.  On 
retiring  from  office  I began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Yankton,  the  old  territorial 
capital. 

That  city  had  been  for  years  the  home 
port  of  several  river  steamers,  and,  like 
all  such  river  towns  on  the  frontier,  it 
had  more  than  its  proportion  of  saloons 
and  places  of  evil  resort.  Finding  that 
there  was  a feeling  among  the  citizens 
that  the  city  should  have  a moral  ren- 
ovation which  no  administration  chosen 
on  party  lines  would  give  it,  I took  an 
active  part  in  a movement  for  a non- 
partisan city  administration,  with  the 
result  that  I was  twice  elected  mayor  of 
Yankton,  with  associates  in  office  select- 
ed from  representative  citizens,  though 
the  liquor  interest  fought  the  move- 
ment bitterly.  The  desired  results  were 
accomplished  and  the  city  became  and 
has  since  remained  an  orderly  and  moral 
community.  During  this  period  I was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Yankton  college, 
a young  institution  which  was  following 
in  many  respects  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Oberlin. 

In  January.  1890,  I removed  to  Chi- 
cago, where  I practiced  my  profession 
for  twelve  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1896,  when  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  money  question  had 
reached  an  acute  stage.  I wrote  a small 
volume  discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
the  bi-metallic  system  and  the  single  or 
gold  standard  system. 

As  the  result  of  the  publication  of  that 
work.  I was,  wholly  without  my  knowl- 
edge, nominated  to  congress  in  the  first 
congressional  district  of  Illinois,  on 
three  tickets:  the  Silver-Republican,  the 
Populist,  and  the  Democratic.  My  op- 
ponent was  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  a prominent 
member  of  congress.  The  district  was 
overwhelmingly  Republican,  and  I had 
no  chance  of  election,  but  I canvassed 
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the  district  and  did  my  best  to  enlighten 
the  electorate  on  a subject  on  which  the 
public  was  and  still  is  profoundly  ignor- 
ant. Though  defeated,  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  run  something  over  one  thou- 
sand votes  ahead  of  my  ticket. 

Coming  to  Colorado,  in  the  fall  of 
1902,  I practiced  my  profession  to  the 
exclusion  of  political  activities.  In  1911, 
I was  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  ou  the 
district  court  bench  in  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  Denver,  and  in  1912  was  indorsed 
by  the  Denver  Bar  association,  and  nom- 
inated for  the  office  by  the  Democrats, 
the  Republicans,  the  Progressives,  the 
Prohibitionists  and  the  Citizens  party. 
Elected  to  a term  of  six  years,  when  I 
had  served  two  years  of  it,  I was  nom- 
inated in  the  Democratic  state  primary 
for  a ten  year  term  on  the  supreme  court 
bench.  I was  elected  by  a large  ma- 
jority, and  have  now  served  four  years 
of  the  term. 

I should  add  that  I married  Frances 
L.  Wheelock,  a native  of  Oberlin,  and  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1875. 

During  all  these  years  I have  ever 
found  reason  to  appreciate  the  training 
received  at  Oberlin,  not  forgetting  the 
highly  valuable  results  of  my  work  in 
Alpha  Zeta.  I am  not  advised  as  to  the 
work  done  in  the  college  societies  in  re- 
cent years,  but  I have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  society  work  in  my  day 
formed  no  small  part  of  the  benefits  of 
a course  av  Oberlin.  I earnestly  hope 
that  with  increase  in  college  equipment 
and  endowment  there  will  come  no  de- 
crease of  the  old  Oberlin  spirit  which  put 
service  to  humanity  above  the  getting  of 
wealth,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter in  the  doctrine  of  "benevolence” 
developed  in  President  Fairchild’s  Moral 
Philosophy. 


Your  key  number  should  be  17-1, 
which  means  that  your  subscription  is 
paid  to  October  1st,  1920.  If  it  is  16  1 
you  should  pay  $1.25  for  the  current 
year;  if  it  is  15-1  you  owe  for  last  year 
and  this.  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Co.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


RE-ELECTED  BY  ALUMNI  VOTES. 


A man  of  many  varied  activities  is 
Irving  W.  Metcalf,  ’78,  just  elected  to 
the  college  board  of  trustees  by  vote  of 
the  Oberlin  alumni.  He  has  served  on 
the  board  continuously  since  1900,  the 
last  six  years  as  one  of  the  group  of  six 
trustees  elected  by  alumni  ballot.  He 
organized  the  Oberlin  Living  Endow- 
ment. Union  and  has  been  its  secretary 
for  the  nineteen  years  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Metcalf  was  born  at  Bangor,  Me., 
November  27,  1855.  After  graduation 
from  Oberlin,  he  studied  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  but  returned  to 
Oberlin  for  his  theological  degree.  He 
held  pastorates  in  Columbus,  O.,  and 
Cleveland,  but  entered  business  in 
Kansas  in  1897.  His  business  interests 
in  Oberlin,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  are 
large. 

As  college  trustee,  Mr.  Metcalf  has 
been  particularly  active  on  the  pruden- 
tial committee.  He  was  for  several 
years  a member  of  the  investment 
committee  and  spent  considerable  time 
for  three  years  in  buying  real  estate 
which  was  later  given  the  college  by 
the  will  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  for  whom 
he  had  been  acting.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Met- 
calf have  made  their  home  in  Oberlin 
for  seventeen  years. 


RIGHT  TO  BE  PROUD. 


Writing  of  Oberlin  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Paul  Bellamy,  staff  cor- 
respondent, comments  on  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  college  rules,  and  adds: 

Yet  one  does  not  have  to  be  a moss 
grown  reactionary  to  express  a hope 
that  Oberlin  will  temper  her  progress 
along  these  lines  with  the  saving  recol- 
lection of  the  extraordinary  fineness 
and  spirituality  of  Oberlin  tradition.  If 
any  institution  of  learning  in  America 
has  a right  to  be  proud  of  its  past,  it  is 
this  one. 


May  we  urge  you  again  to  pay  your 
subscriptions  promptly? 
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Review  of  the  Football  Season 


“ The  most  successful  season  in 
years.”  That  is  what  everyone  is  say- 
ing about  the  football-  season  this  fall. 
In  fact,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  should  be  regarded  as  about  the  best 
season  Oberlin  has  ever  known.  Not 
only  did  the  team  finish  with  a clean 
slate  but  it  clearly  outplayed  every 
team  on  its  schedule.  Considering  the 
conditions  under  which  the  team  start- 
ed this  is  a wonderful  ending. 

In  the  first  place  all  college  football 
was  better  than  ever  this  year,  due 
mainly  to  the  return  of  men  from  mil- 
itary service.  In  the  second  place 
Oberlin  had  without  a doubt  the  stiffest 
schedule  in  the  Ohio  Conference.  Of 
the  first  six  schools  which  were  ranked 
as  the  best  in  the  state  Oberlin  had 
five  on  her  schedule.  The  fact  that  the 
team  won  all  of  its  Ohio  games  under 
such  adverse  conditions  shows  that  it 
was  a wonderful  team. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
success,  the  main  one  being  T.  N.  Met- 
calf, the  coach.  Coach  Metcalf  knows 
the  game  of  football  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  any  other  coach  Oberlin 
ever  had  and  is  able  to  teach  it  to 
a squad  of  men.  He  educated  the  men 
so  that  each  knew  what  to  do  and  did 
it.  The  most  talked  of  fact  about  the 
team  was  the  machine-like  working  of 
the  squad  as  a whole  and  the  lack  of 
any  outstanding  weakness.  This,  as 
any  football  follower  knows,  is  about 
the  best  proof  of  a coach’s  ability.  Mr. 
Metcalf  had  the  team  so  well  balanced 
that  it  was  hard  to  pick  out  the  stars. 
Both  the  offense  and  the  defense  were 
nothing  short  of  wonderful. 

The  offense  was  rather  unique  in  that 
the  attack  was  very  versatile.  Most 
teams  are  able  to  handle  only  one  kind 
of  attack  with  any  degree  of  success 
but  this  one  could  handle  them  all.  The 
men  are  not  large  nor  are  they  exceed- 
ingly fast.  The  two  quarters,  Vincent 
and  Wheeler,  were  taught  to  “use  their 
heads”  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
were  handling  the  team  without  criti- 
cism. The  entire  team  entered  into  the 
offense  which  was  centered  about  Tay- 


lor, the  big  colored  fullback.  He  is 
without  doubt  the  best  open  field  run- 
ner and  general  offensive  man  in  the 
state.  However,  other  things  must  be 
considered  in  this  successful  attack. 
Every  man  on  the  team  is  an  accurate 
forward  passer  and  every  man  is  an 


adept  at  receiving  a pass.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  wonderful  forward  pass 
attack  which  bewildered  every  oppos- 
ing team.  Moreover,  any  one  of  the 
eight  backfield  men  was  able  to  gain 
consistently.  The  fact  that  Oberlin 
gained  2,444  yards  as  against  1,054 
yards  gained  by  opponents  shows  that 
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the  offense  was  a good  one. 

Probably  a stronger  asset  than  the 
offense  was  the  stonewall  defense. 
Only  once  or  twice  during  the  entire 
season  did  it  weaken.  Only  50  first 
downs,  an  average  of  614  per  game, 
were  registered  against  the  team.  Only 
four  touchdowns,  an  average  of  V2  per 
game,  were  scored  against  it.  Cornell, 
Mt.  Union  and  Case  were  the  only 
teams  to  score.  Such  statistics  as  the 
above  testify  to  the  defense  of  the 
team. 

A survey  of  the  season  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  a few  words  of  appreciat- 
tion  of  Captain  Warren  E.  Steller. 
“Nig”  returned  from  the  service  last 
spring  and  was  unanimously  elected 
captain  for  the  coming  football  season. 
He  is  without  doubt  the  main  reason  for 
the  small  scores  which  the  opponents 
registered.  He  played  fullback  on  de- 
fense and  backed  up  the  line  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  country.  In  every  game 
of  the  season  the  offense  of  Oberlin’s 
opponents  weakened  as  the  game  pro- 
gressed, mainly  on  account  of  the  fierce- 
ness with  which  Steller  tackled  their 
backfield  men.  He  was  never  accused 
of  playing  dirty  but  in  practically  every 
game  several  of  the  opposing  offensive 
men  were  forced  to  leave  the  game  as 
a result  of  “Nig’s”  driving  tackles.  He 
is  considered  by  all  to  be  about  the  best 
defensive  man  Oberlin  has  ever  had. 

Steller  is  also  an  offensive  man.  He 
played  right  end  on  offense  but  was 
called  back  to  punt  and  often  to  pass 
and  run.  He  clearly  outpunted  every 
opponent  except  Shiverick  of  Cornell, 
an  all-American  man.  He  is  an  ac- 
curate passer  and  a good  open  field  run- 
ner. Probably  the  best  run  of  the  seas- 
on was  made  by  Steller  in  the  Case 
game.  From  a punt  formation  he  faked 
a punt  and  then  carried  the  ball  65 
yards  for  Oberlin’s  first  touchdown. 
Practically  all  of  Oberlin's  long  gains 
were  made  around  Steller’s  end,  due 
mainly  to  his  handling  of  the  opposing 
tackle.  Steller  is  about  as  good  a man 
as  Oberlin  has  ever  had  and  should  be 
classed  with  “Crip”  Gray  and  “Pete” 
Fisher.  “Nig"  is  also  an  all-round  ath- 
lete. He  made  his  letter  in  both  basket- 


ball and  baseball  and  was  baseball  cap- 
tain in  1919. 

Just  a ward  should  be  said  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  the  team.  In  every 
game  the  men  proved  to  be  superior  to 
their  opponents  in  physical  endurance. 
Very  seldom  was  time  taken  out  for 
Oberlin  while  the  opponents  were  con- 
tinually calling  for  time.  Only  a very 
few  injuries  occurred  during  the  season. 
The  team  went  on  the  field  in  every 
game  in  almost  “tip-top”  condition. 
This  was  not  due  to  luck  but  to  proper 
training. 

When  one  looks  over  the  past  season 
and  examines  statistics  and  results  of 
each  game  he  cannot,  but  realize  that 
this  football  year  is  about  the  best  that 
Oberlin  has  ever  known  and  that  it  is 
due  not  to  any  one  man  but  to  Coach 
Metcalf  and  a well  balanced  and  won- 
derfully trained  team. 

Louis  F.  Kelleb. 


OBERLIN-13  MIAMI-0 

After  tvrenty-seven  /consecutive  vic- 
tories on  the  gridiron,  Miami  Universi- 
ty, the  champions  of  Ohio,  met  decisive 
defeat  on  her  home  field  at  the  hands 
of  Oberlin.  Previous  to  this  game, 
Miami  had  not  been  defeated  for  three 
years  nor  had  she  been  scored  upon  for 
two  seasons. 

The  varsity  showed  a much  improved 
team  play  over  that  of  the  Mount  Union 
game  the  preceding  week.  The  heavy 
Miami  team  was  outfought  and  gradual- 
ly worn  down  so  that  by  the  close  of  the 
second  period,  although  the  score  stood 
seven  to  nothing,  there  was  but  little 
doubt  concerning  the  final  outcome. 

Miami’s  lone  opportunity  to  score 
came  in  the  first  few  plays  of  the  sec- 
ond period,  wrhen  a series  of  penalties 
had  placed  the  ball  on  Oberlin’s  thir- 
teen yard  line.  Three  plays  netted  Mi- 
ami but  two  yards.  Then  an  off-side 
penalty  gave  Miami  the  ball  on  Ober- 
lin’s six  yard  line  writh  first  dovjn. 
There  followed  the  best  goal-line  stand 
of  the  season,  the  varsity  taking  the 
ball  on  downs  on  the  one  yard  line. 

A few  minutes  later  Oberlin  received 
a punt  on  her  forty  yard  line  and  in  six 
consecutive  plays  advanced  the  ball  six- 
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ty  yards  for  a touchdown.  The  scoring 
play  was  a forward  pass,  Wheeler  to  Mc- 
Phee.  Oberlin’s  second  touchdown 
came  in  the  third  period,  also  as  the  re- 
sult of  a continuous  advance  of  sixty 
yards,  ending  with  an  end  run  by  Mc- 
Phee  for  a touchdown. 

Oberlin’s  tackles,  Martin  and  Stall- 
ings, and  Captain  Steller  were  the  out- 
standing stars  of  the  game.  Oberlin 
made  ten  first  downs  and  held  Miami  to 
five.  Oberlin’s  plays  averaged  3.7 
yards;  Miami’s,  1.8  yards. 


OBERLIN-48  RESERVE-0 

• 

Western  Reserve  proved  much  weak- 
er than  expected.  The  varsity  started 
the  game  with  a rush.  Stallings 
blocked  Reserve’s  first  punt,  Millikan 
recovered  the  ball  and  carried  it  over 
for  a touchdown.  Scores  came  in  rapid 
succession  until  by  the  end  of  the  first 
period  Oberlin  had  run  up  twenty-three 
points.  Only  the  sending  into  the  game 
of  many  substitutes  prevented  a much 
larger  final  score. 


OBERLIN-47  HIRAM-0 
The  Hiram  game  proved  the  easiest 
of  the  season.  Metcalf  and  McPhee 
■were  kept  out  of  the  game  on  account 
of  minor  injuries,  Lansdale  and  Vincent 
replacing  them.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  run  up  a large  score. 

Taylor  was  the  bright  star  of  the  con- 
test. He  scored  three  of  the  touch- 
downs and  gained  almost  at  will  around 
Reserve’s  ends  and  through  her  line. 


OBERLIN-67  CASE-7 
The  final  game  with  Case  at  Cleve- 
land was  a fitting  climax  to  a most  suc- 
cessful season.  Over  one  thousand 
Oberlin  rooters  accompanied  the  team 
to  Cleveland  and  the  attendance  at  the 
game  was  the  largest  in  years. 

Case  threw  a scare  into  the  Oberlin 
camp  by  making  a surprising  strong 
start.  Hale  of  Case  received  the  first 
kick-off  and  ran  through  the  entire 
Oberlin  team  for  a touchdown.  The 
play  was  called  back,  however,  because 
he  ran  out  of  bounds  at  Oberlin’s  forty 
yard  line.  Case  was  forced  to  punt  and 


on  Oberlin’s  second  play.  Captain  Stel- 
ler faked  a punt  and,  aided  by  excellent 
interference,  ran  sixty-seven  yards  for 
a touchdown.  The  goal  was  missed  and 
the  score  stood:  Oberlin  6,  Case  0. 

This  lead  was  not  for  long  for  on  the 
first  play  following  the  next  kick-off, 
Case  scored  by  means  of  a long  forward 
pass.  The  goal  was  kicked,  bringing 
Case  into  the  lead.  7 to  6. 

No  more  scoring  was  done  until  near 
the  close  of  the  second  period  when 
Oberlin  made  a second  touchdown,  mak- 
ing the  score  13  to  7.  During  the  final 
minutes  of  this  period  it  was  evident 
that  Case  was  growing  weaker  and 
Oberlin  stronger.  The  second  half  was 
a veritable  rout,  Oberlin  scoring  almost 
at  will.  The  final  score.  67  to  7.  is  the 
largest  ever  made  by  an  Oberlin  team. 

Taylor,  the  colored  fullback,  was 
again  Oberlin’s  star,  on  offense.  He 
scored  six  touchdowns  and  convinced 
all  who  saw  the  game  that  he  is  the 
cleverest  open  field  runner  in  Ohio.  As 
usual,  Captain  Steller  was  the  backbone 
of  the  Oberlin  defense. 


Ohio  Conference  Standing 


W. 

L. 

T. 

Pet. 

Oberlin  

7 

0 

0 

1000 

Wooster  

7 

0 

0 

1000 

Wittenberg  

2 

0 

2 

1000 

Miami  

6 

1 

0 

857 

Akron  

6 

1 

0 

857 

Denison  

3 

2 

1 

600 

Ohio  Wesleyan  

3 

2 

0 

600 

Heidelberg  

3 

2 

0 

600 

Case  

4 

3 

0 

571 

Cincinnati  

1 

1 

1 

500 

Reserve  

2 

4 

0 

333 

Ohio  Univ 

2 

4 

0 

333 

Hiram  

2 

4 

0 

333 

Mt.  Union  

0 

4 

0 

000 

Ohio  Northern  

0 

5 

0 

000 

Kenyon  

0 

6 

0 

000 

Baldwin-Wallace  . . . 

0 

7 

0 

000 

The  table  given  above  shows  the  stand- 
ing at  the  close  of  Oberlin’s  schedule. 
At  this  time  most  of  the  other  teams 
had  one  or  two  more  games  to  play. 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  a post- 
season game  with  Wooster  in  case  Woos- 
ter wins  its  Thanksgiving  game  with 
Mt.  Union.  There  is  little  likelihood,  how- 
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ever,  that  such  a game  will  be  played. 
The  scores  made  by  Wooster  and  Ober- 
lin  against  Hiram,  Case  and  Reserve 
give  some  light  on  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  undefeated  teams.  Both 
Oberlin  and  Wooster  defeated  Hiram  47 
to  0.  Wooster  beat  Reserve  13  to  7; 
Oberlin  beat  her  48  to  0.  Wooster  beat 
Case  26  to  0,  Oberlin  beat  her  67  to  7. 
Wooster  has  yet  to  play  Mount  Union,  a 
team  which  Oberlin  defeated  34  to  13. 
Wooster's  other  victories  were  over  Ak- 
ron. Ohio  Northern,  Kenyon  and  Bald- 
win-Wallace,  making  a far  easier  sched- 
ule than  Oberlin’s.  Wittenberg's  two 
victories  are  over  Ohio  University  and 
Kenyon.  Her  two  tie  games  were  with 
Cincinnati  and  Denison. 

Football — 1919 

Oberlin  20 — Heidelberg  0. 

Cornell  9 — Oberlin  0. 


Oberlin  9 — Ohio  Wesleyan  0. 


Oberlin  34— 

-Mount  Union  13. 

Oberlin  13 — 

-Miami  0. 

Oberlin  48— 

-Reserve  0. 

Oberlin  47— 

-Hiram  0. 

Oberlin  67— 

-Case 

7. 

Statistics 

OF  THE 

Game. 

O.  Onp.  O. 

Onp. 

O. 

Opp. 

Heidelberg  . . 

. 9 

6 4.4 

2.24 

223 

131 

Cornell  . ... 

. . 9 

8 3.9 

3.4 

167 

185 

Wesleyan  . . 

. .11 

7 5. 

1. 

293 

97 

Mt.  Union  . . 

. .13 

18  5.5 

4.1 

311 

359 

Miami 

. .10 

5 3.7 

1.8 

229 

132 

Reserve  . . . 

..18 

2 4.8 

1.8 

384 

67 

Hiram  

. .19 

1 5.3 

0.7 

372 

27 

Case  

. .21 

1 6.1 

1.3 

465 

56 

Totals  

.110 

46  4.83 

2.06  2444 

1054 

Tar 

Team. 

Class 

Weight 

Hgt. 

Millikan.  1.  e 

,.  ’20 

157 

5'11" 

Stallings.  1.  t 

. . '22 

170 

6' 

Metcalf,  1.  g. 

. . '21 

165 

6' 

Barden,  c.  . . 

’22 

178 

6' 

Woodruff,  r. 

• 

. . '20 

164 

6' 

Martin,  r.  t. 

. . '20 

155 

5'8" 

Steller,  r.  e. 

. . '20 

166 

5'9" 

Wheeler,  q. 

. . '22 

143 

5'6" 

Vincent,  q . 

. . '20 

140 

5'6" 

McPhee,  1.  h 

’22 

152 

5'10" 

Frey.  r.  h . . . 

..  '20 

153 

5'8" 

Taylor,  f.  ... 

..  '21 

157 

5'10" 

Parkhill,  f 

’22 

157 

5'9" 

Landis,  e 

’20 

144 

5'4" 

Lansdale,  g 

....  ’21 

164 

5'8” 

Mayer,  li 

’22 

141 

5'5" 

Truesdall,  c.  ... 

’21 

178 

5'11" 

Crossen,  g 

. . . . ’21 

161 

5'7" 

Newsom,  e 

148 

5'10" 

Average  

157 

5'9" 

CROSS  COUNTRY 


The  varsity  cross  country  team  met 
Wooster  at  Wooster  in  a dual  meet  on 
October  25.  The  race  resulted  in  a tie, 
18  to  18.  The  following  Saturday 

Wooster  came  to  Oberlin  and  was  de- 
feated 19  to  17.  On  November  8 the 
team  journeyed  to  Columbus  to  compete 
in  the  Annual  "Big  Six”  Cross  Country 
Run.  Ohio  State  won  with  Oberlin  a 
close  second.  The  score  was:  Ohio 
State  25,  Oberlin  33,  Wooster  42,  Cin- 
cinnati 43.  The  Oberlin  representa- 

tives finished  in  the  following  order: 
Salter,  ’21;  Rice,  '20;  Dietrich,  ’21; 
Clipson,  '22;  Mattson,  '22. 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE  — 1920 


Tuesday,  January  6 — Ohio  State  at 
Columbus. 

Saturday,  January  10 — Mount  Union 
at  Oberlin. 

Saturday,  January  17 — Akron  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Tuesday,  January  20 — Baldwin -Wal- 
lace at  Berea. 

Saturday,  January  24 — Western  Re- 
serve at  Oberlin. 

Saturday,  January  31 — Case  at  Cleve- 
land. 

Friday,  February  6 — Heidelberg  at 
Tiffin. 

Saturday,  February  7 — - Denison  at 
Granville. 

Saturday,  February  14 — Ohio  State  at 
Oberlin. 

Saturday,  February  21 — Western  Re- 
serve at  Cleveland. 

Saturday,  February  28 — Case  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Saturday,  March  6 — Denison  at  Ober- 
lin. 
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Artist  Recitals 


The  three  recitals  which  have  been 
given  in  the  Artist  Course,  have  been 
unusually  interesting,  especially  Mr. 
Lhevinne’s  concert  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 4.  He  strengthened  the  loyalty 
of  his  Oberlin  admirers  still  more  ef- 
fectually by  offering  a program  at  the 
students’  recital  the  following  evening. 

The  program  of  the  three  recitals  fol- 
low: 


MME.  HELEN  STANLEY 
Tuesday,  October  21 
S’lnganna  chi  crede  ....  Sarti 
Su  venite  a consiglio  . . . Scarlatti 

Hush-a-ba,  Birdie,  croon  .... 

Arranged  6 y Moffat 

(Old  Scotch  Border  Nurse  Song) 

New  Love Mendelssohn 

Maiden  at  the  Spring  . . Goldmark 

L’Ame  des  Iris  . . . Rhene  Baton 

L’Eventail Massenet 

Contemplation Widor 

Le  Rouet Paladilhc 

Nocturne Poldowski 

Endless  Love 

Was  I not  a blade  of  grass? 

The  Cuckoo 

Tell  me  why  are  the  roses  so  pale 

Tchaikovsky 

We’ll  seek  the  grove  no  more  . 

Beryl  Rubinstein 

The  Last  Butterfly  . . Marion  Bauer 

Don’t  come  in  Sir,  please!  . Cyril  Scott 
Homing Del  Riego 


THE  LETZ  STRING  QUARTET 

AND 

Mrs.  William  M.  Bennett,  Pianist 
Tuesday,  November  18 
Quartet  in  F major  ....  Mozart 
Allegro  moderato 
Allegretto 
Menuetto 
Allegro 

Quartet  in  A minor  . . Fritz  Kreisler 

Moderato 

Allegro  vivo,  con  spirito 
Poco  adagio,  andante  con  moto 
Allegro  moderato 

Quintet  for  piano  and  strings  in  F 
minor Cesar  Franclc 


Molto  moderato  quasi  lento 
Lento  con  molto  sentimento 
Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  fuoeo 


MR.  JOSEF  LHEVINNE 
Tuesday,  November  4 
Sonata  op.  109  in  E major  . Beethoven 
Invitation  a la  danse  . lA/eber-Tausig 
Nocturne  in  D flat  major 
Prelude  in  B flat  minor 
Valse  in.  A flat  major,  op.  42 
Scherzo  in  B flat  minor 

Chopin 

Caprice  in  E flat  major  . Rubinstein 

Etude  in  F minor 

Rigoletto 

Liszt 


VETERAN  TEACHER  AND  ALUMNUS 


Herbert  H.  Wright,  ’73,  died  at  Elyria, 
O.,  November  8.  Five  years  ago  he  had 
resigned  from  the  faculty  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  liv- 
ing in  retirement  at  Oberlin  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Professor  Wright  was  a son  of  Deacon 
W.  W.  Wright,  one  of  the  earliest  resi- 
dents of  Oberlin,  and  was  born  here 
near  the  site  of  Lord  cottage  March  7, 
1848.  He  graduated  from  the  college 
with  the  class  of  1873  and  the  following 
year  was  united  in  marriage  with  Fran- 
ces E.  Bosworth,  herself  a native  of 
Oberlin  and  a college  classmate.  He 
was  a brother  of  Professor  Albert  A. 
Wright,  for  many  years  executive  head 
of  Oberlin  College. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  took 
up  teaching.  After  one  year  spent  in 
the  public  schools  at  Galion,  0.,  five 
years  as  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Defiance,  O.,  and  three  years  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  staff  at  Beach 
Institute,  Savannah.  Ga„  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  Fisk  University  in  1883.  As 
Professor  of  mathematics,  Dean  of  the 
university  and  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  administration,  he  gave  to 
this  work  the  best  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  honored  by  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
conferred  upon  him  by  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  recognition  of  these  services. 
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With  Our  Magazine  Readers 


“ OBERLIN  SLUMPS!  ” 

Editors  Alumni  Magazine 

I beg  leave  to  express  through  your 
columns  my  pleasure  in  the  bright  and 
pithy  letter  by  Emily  Harding  published 
in  your  October  number,  to  thank  her 
for  it  on  behalf  of  many  alumni,  and  to 
add  a few  remarks  of  my  own. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  tobac- 
co regulation  (June  number)  fills  me 
with  disgust  and  anger.  I note  in  the 
first  place  that  the  action  recommended 
would  be  an  open  surrender  of  the 
Oberlin  principle.  Whatever  is  true 
now,  the  older  Oberlin  never  thought 
merely  of  certain  inconveniences  in- 
cident to  the  use  of  tobacco;  it  consid- 
ered these,  but  the  dominant  feeling 
was  that  the  man  who  contracts  the 
tobacco  habit  is  morally  lowered  there- 
by. He  who  smokes  in  his  room  only  is 
less  offensive  than  he  who  smokes  in 
public,  but  he  is  still  a polluted  man. 
In  the  forty-seven  years  since  I left  col- 
lege, I have  had  time  to  find  out  that 
many  excellent  men  smoke,  yet  I still 
entertain  the  Oberlin  opinion. 

I note  again  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  either  very  simple  or 
very  cunning.  If  they  do  not  see,  every 
one  else  will  that  the  suspension  of  the 
anti-tobacco  rule  for  four  years  practi- 
cally insures  its  abrogation.  The  gen- 
ius having  enjoyed  his  liberty  for  that 
length  of  time  is  not  very  likely  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  gotten  back  into  the 
casket.  The  "campaign  of  education” 
is  merely  a sop  thrown  to  the  antis  or 
perhaps  in  part  a salve  for  their  own 
consciences.  How  much  success  is 
such  a campaign  likely  to  achieve  in 
the  face  of  the  fact,  which  everyone  will 
understand  perfectly,  that  Oberlin  has 
been  false  to  her  ideal?  The  campaign 
message  will  be,  "I  want  you  to  be 
good  but  I don’t  insist  upon  it.”  Why 
have  any  campaign,  anyway,  if  the  use 
of  tobacco  is  not  harmful  enough  to  be 
prohibited? 

Third,  I am  aware  that  this  question 
turns  considerably  upon  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  enforcing  the  rule 
against  existing  opposition.  There  is 


not  space  to  argue  the  question  involved. 
My  conviction  is  that  the  trustees  and 
faculty  should  manage  the  institution; 
that  is  what  they  are  there  for.  The 
faculty  consists  of  experts  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  give  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  inexper- 
ienced young  people.  Just  at  this 
formative  period  these  young  people 
need  not  only  intellectual  guidance,  but 
the  supervision  of  their  habits.  If  the 
disciplinary  methods  now  in  use  at 
Oberlin  are  not  adequate  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-tobacco  irule,  then 
they  should  be  strengthened.  A few  ex- 
pulsions would  settle  the  question  for 
years.  I recommend  to  those  who  are 
so  afraid  of  discipline  to  read  an  article 
in  a recent  number  of  |Harper’s  on  the 
personal  history  of  Marshal  Foch.  When 
a boy  Foch  learned  to  obey  and  when 
he  became  a man  he  was  fit  to  com- 
mand. The  country  is  all  but  going  to 
pieces  for  the  want  of  discipline. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  the  members  of 
The  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  this 
question : In  view  of  the  practical  certain- 
ty that  there  will  be  an  effective  anti-to- 
bacco movement  over  the  country  in  the 
immediate  future,  is  the  present  a good 
time  for  Oberlin  to  haul  down  her 
colors?  Just  as  the  country  is  coining 
up  to  the  Oberlin  level,  Oberlin  slumps! 
Think  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  having  to 
send  delegates  to  Oberlin  to  persuade 
her  to  ban  tobacco!  Think  of  the  jub- 
ilation in  the  tobacco  camp  over  the 
capture  of  Oberlin!  President  Fair- 
child  will  turn  in  his  grave,  and  some 
of  i us  not  yet  in  our  graves  >will  feel 
that  our  mother,  Oberlin,  has  become 
a harlot. 

Edward  S.  Steele,  ’72 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A LETTER  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES. 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  my 
classmates  and  friends  to  know  that  I 
am  to  be  in  San  Fernando  for  a year 
and  a half  or  more,  where  my  husband  is 
civil  engineer  for  the  Pampanga  Sugar 
Development  Corporation,  a new  company 
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composed  entirely  of  Filipinos  as  well 
as  Filipino  capital  that  is  just  starting 
to  build  a two  million  dollar  central. 
My  husband  is  here  to  start  the  work 
and  take  the  responsibility  of  spending 
this  money  wisely  for  them  because  the 
Filipinos  are  still  unable  to  compete 
with  the  other  white  races  unaided. 

San  Fernando  is  north  of  Manila,  two 
hours  by  train.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Pampanga  Province,  so  has  the  typical 
concrete  buildings  surrounding  a large 
plaza  planted  with  many  tropical  trees, 
etc. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vincent,  ’03,  col- 
lege friends  of  mine,  met  us  on  the 
dock  in  Manila  when  we  landed  August 
2 and  made  us  feel  very  much  at  home 
in  their  home.  Paul  Gulick,  also  an 
Oberlin  man,  lives  with  them,  so  we 
had  quite  an  Oberlin  reunion  Sunday 
night  around  their  dinner  table,  talking 
over  old  times.  My  husband  is  a “Rose 
Poly’’  man,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  but  has 
visited  Oberlin.  I have  lived  in  Hono- 
lulu ten  years  and  we  expect  to  return 
there  when  this  work  is  completed. 

If  any  Oberlinites  are  passing  thru 
Manila,  and  let  us  know  we  will  be 
most  glad  to  run  in  and  meet  the 
steamers. 

(Mrs.  Carl  B.) 

Laura  A.  Merrill-Andrews,  ’02 
(Formerly,  743  Wyllie  Street, 
Honolulu) 

San  Fernando,  Pampanga,  P.  I. 

September  17. 

FAVORS  DANCING  FOR  OBERLIN. 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine 

Unlike  the  writer  who  has  observed 
dancing  from  Oshkosh  to  Hindustan,  I 
have  spent  as  little  time  in  observing 
as  possible  but  I have  danced  from  six 
to  twenty-six  so  I feel  competent  to 
speak  on  the  matter.  And  I do  agree 
with  Mrs.  Harding  in  one  respect, — that 
I should  blush  if  my  daughter,  had  I 
one,  should  be  passed  "from  the  arm 
of  one  man  to  another  all  evening"  pro- 
viding that  was  the  thought  uppermost 
in  the  young  lady’s  mind.  But  I can’t 
believe  for  one  instant  that  that  thought 
would  ever  occur  to  her  >if  she  were  a 
normal  young  person.  I never  dreamed 


that  there  was  any  possible  harm  in 
dancing  until  I went  to  Oberlin,— Ober- 
lin so  democratic  and  strongly  co-edu- 
cational  that  she  occasionally  leans  far 
backward  and  produces  the  opposite  re- 
sult from  her  proper  and  sedate  inten- 
tions. 

My  mother  started  me  in  dancing 
school  the  year  I entered  the  grades  be- 
cause she,  and  all  the  other  mothers  in 
the  neighborhood,  believed  it  was  the 
best  place  to  learn  manners,  grace  of 
movement  and  to  help  children  over  that 
inevitable  awkward  period.  That  is  the 
proper  way  to  learn  I feel  convinced 
but  since  all  of  us  do  not  live  where 
that  is  possible  some  must  learn  later 
in  life. 

Co-educational  Oberlin  has  permitted 
her  girls  to  dance  and  has  taught  many 
who  have  never  danced  previously,  but 
has  tabooed  the  men,  Why  would  it  not 
be  natural  for  a girl  forbidden  to  dance 
with  a man  for  four  years  of  her  'exist- 
ence to  think  first,  when  she  is  again 
in  the  world,  — “This  is  a man  I am 
dancing  with  and  there  must  be  some- 
thing risque  in  it  since  my  Alma  Mater 
objected  so,”  rather  than,  — “the  or- 
chestra is  splendid,  the  floor  fair  > and 
this  partner  of  mine  dances  well  and  is 
a good  companion.”  So  for  years  Ober- 
lin has  been  defeating  her  very  purpose 
and  sending  her  daughters  forth  with 
an  unhealthy  idea  planted  where  she 
hoped  by  banishing  the  men  from  the 
dances  to  protect  her  children. 

I have  not  yet  forgotten  my  chagrin 
when  at  a dance  the  year  after  leaving 
Oberlin  my  partner  remarked  — “You 
attended  a girls’  college,  did  you  not?” 
“Why?”I  asked,  curious  to  know  what 
prompted  the  question.  “Oh,  I can  al- 
ways tell  the  graduate  of  a woman’s 
college, — she  leads  so  well.”  So  Ober- 
lin not  only  implants  a wrong  idea  in 
the  minds  of  her  young  people  but  she 
makes  poor  dancers  of  half  of  her  girls. 
Leading  is  indeed  a man’s  task  and  re- 
quires more  strength  than  most  girls 
possess.  Since  Oberlin  is  co-education- 
al,  always  has  been,  and  we  hope  al- 
ways will  be,  why  be  a girls’  college 
in  dancing? 

As  for  the  thought  of  sex  entering  in- 
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to  the  matter  — I can  not  believe  any 
girl  or  man  who  has  learned  dancing  as 
a form  of  exercise  and  sport  like  swim- 
ming and  skating,  ever  consciously  con- 
siders that  side  of  it  unless  some  older 
person  unpleasantly  suggests  it  by 
shaking  his  head  and  cautioning,  "be- 
ware of  the  evil  influence  of  the  dance.” 
One  does  not  dance  too  close  or  im- 
properly in  any  way  merely  because  it 
is  not  good  form  nor  graceful,  just  as 
one  does  not  “spoon”  because  it  is  sil- 
ly, cheap  and  common. 

And  this  would  be  my  idea  of  dancing 
in  Oberlin.  Allow  each  class  to  have 
one  or  two  dances  a year  for  their 
parties,  no  more  because  I do  believe 
the  ingenuity  in  getting  ,up  entertain- 
ments without  dancing  is  one  of  Ober- 
lin's  best  social  features,  and  young 
people  are  apt  bashfully  to  dodge  con- 
versation if  they  can,  — dancing  does 
permit  that.  The  dances  should  be 
quite  formal,  though  not  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  dress-suits,  flowers  and 
ball  gowns.  A very  few  of  the  more 
formal  affairs  at  the  dormitories  might 
also  include  dancing.  For  those  who 
have  never  learned  to  dance  and  wish 
to  learn,  co-educational  classes  could  be 
held  from  seven  to  eight  at  the  gym- 
nasiums. These  should  not  be  dressed 
for  but  treated  merely  as  a social  form 
of  exercise.  Their  teacher  ought  to  be 
a person  who  kno-ws  well  where  to 
place  the  emphasis  — on  grace,  rythm 
and  good  form;  and  never  bei  permitted 
to  insinuate  that  there  is  a possibility 
of  evil  in  dancing.  Since  the  world 
recognizes  dancing  as  a social  grace 
and  asset  and  scorns  it  only  when  im- 
properly done,  why  should  not  Oberlin 
train  their  graduates  in  this  form  as 
well  as  other  social  forms  and  do  it  in 
the  good  co-educational  way  she  trains 
her  children  in  everything  else? 

(Mrs.)  Irene  Morey  Carter. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


UNIMPORTANT  DETAILS. 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine 
It  is  sometimes  permitted  to  us  to 
know  that  our  college  is  indeed  the  re- 
flection of  our  mental  attitude  during 
our  college  days. 


I feel  now  that  I was  a most  irre- 
sponsible and  careless  youth  during  my 
college  days,  but  I found  in  Oberlin  a 
force  big  enough  and  positive  enough 
to  make  me  unconscious  of  "the  appeals 
of  the  lower  senses.” 

If  I had  had  the  modern  viewpoint  of 
some  of  the  writers  in  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine, I might  suppose  that  it  was  a. 
subtle  ecstacy  which  I felt  during  the 
grand  marches  at  Baldwin  Cottage. 

What  distinguishes  a recent  writer  to 
our  magazine  from  me  is  a conscious 
. mental  attitude  toward  dancing  and 
smoking.  I did  not  dance  or  smoke  in 
college  and  I was  not  conscious  that  I 
was  not  dancing  or  smoking;  neither 
was  I conscious  of  sex  in  the  sense 
of  E.  H. 

There  was  a real  joy  in  all  the  gath- 
erings of  the  men  and  women  and  the 
forces  which  a group  of  men  and 
women  of  my  college  days  displayed 
would  not  have  been  different  had  there 
been  dancing  and  smoking. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  perfecting 
one’s  pleasures  so  that  pleasure  may  be 
annihilated.  There  should  be  more 
talk  of  spiritualizing  our  college  work 
and  fun  and  less  talk  of  things  that  do 
not  matter.  There  should  be  an  at- 
tempt made  to  get  away  from  the  bond- 
age and  bugaboo  of  exterior  things.  In 
fact,  there  should  be  so  much  positive, 
vital  life  that  it  would  not  matter 
whether  the  students  were  dancing, 
strolling,  talking,  waiting  on  the  table 
or  attending  prayer  meeting. 

Let  us  discourage  the  idea  of  wrong 
from  any  pleasure  that  is  wholesome.  I 
love  Oberlin,  but  I am  sick  of  the  over- 
dwelling  on  things  which  do  not  count. 
I wish  to  see  Oberlin  catalogue  the  real 
and  not  the  negative  virtues. 

Please  do  not  point  out  a man  to  me, 
because  he  smokes  or  a woman  because 
she  dances,  but  point  them  out  because 
they  are  touching  some  of  the  great 
realities,  and  are  coming  closer  to  hu- 
manity and  to  the  God  that  asks  men  to 
do  all  they  do  to  His  glory  and  honor. 

Wm.  B.  A.  Taylor,  ’94 
White  Plains,  N.  Y., 

October  18. 
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New  England  Alumnae  Association. 

The  New  England  Association  held 
its  first  meeting  of  the  year  at  the  Bos- 
ton Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  Ruth  Kellogg,  ’ll, 
Mary  Coughlin,  ’89,  and  Mrs.  Iretta 
Hight  Retan,  ex-’90,  as  hostesses. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Presi- 

dent, Professor  H.  S.  Ross,  ’95,  dean  of 
the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory;  vice- 
president,  Hiram  Channon,  ex-’18;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Vera  M.  Retan, 
T7;  recording  secretary,  Ruth  Kellogg, 
’ll;  treasurer,  Roger  Siddall,  T8;  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Myron  Davis,  T6, 
Merritt  Vickery,  T6,  Ralph  Houser, 
Mary  Sherwood,  T7. 

A welcome  was  extended  to  new 
members,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
studying  in  the  graduate  schools  about 
Boston.  Professor  Savage  and  his  fam- 
ily came  over  from  Cambridge,  also 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Aldrich.  The  association 
has  two  doctors,  Evelyn  A.  Ryder,  T4, 
and  Anna  Steffen,  T2.  Vernon  Parker, 
T6,  is  at  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  the 
Harvard  Law  School  are  Carver  Wolf, 
Myron  Davis  and  Merritt  Vickery,  T6, 
John  Blalock,  T7,  George  Roose,  T7, 
Roger  Siddall,  T8,  and  Ed  Chaney,  T9. 
At  the  Harvard  Business  School  are 
Walter  O.  B.  Berndes,  Y6,  Sammy  Nieu, 
T7,  P.  Hilbrant,  T9,  and  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  are  Hiram  Channon, 
Ray  Bradshaw,  Fred  Toot,  ex-’18.  Fred 
Araz.  T6,  F.  F.  Blaine,  T7.  Irma  D.  Lewis. 
’08.  Elsie  Lewis.  T4.  Amy  Hale,  T4. 
Guy  Bradshaw,  '17,  are  also  here,  and 
Mary  Sherwood,  Helen  VanOstrand  and 
Mary  Leuthi  of  T7  have  an  apartment 
together. 

PERSONALS. 

’72 — Theodore  E.  Burton  was  ten- 
dered a reception  by  both  houses  of 
the  Chinese  parliament  on  October  26. 
He  addressed  the  legislators  upon  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  great  republic  of  the  orient.  Two 
books  by  Mr.  Burton  have  recently 
made  their  appearance  — “A  Century 
of  Prices”  and  “Modern  Political  Ten- 
dencies.” 


’75,  ’76 — A.  T.  Burnell  and  Mary  Tray- 
er  Burnell,  through  the  Iowa  Children’s 
Home  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Burnell  is 
president,  have  charge  of  more  than 
2.000  children.  Their  work  is  chiefly  of- 
fice work,  but  it  also  includes  week-end 
visiting  of  homes  in  which  children  from 
the  Home  have  been  placed  or  from 
which  requests  for  children  to  be 
adopted  have  come. 

’77  Archibald  Haddon  was  recently 
elected  a city  commissioner  of  Muske- 
gon, for  one  year.  In  a new  deal  in 
civic  affairs,  the  seven  commissioners 
are  men  who  have  not  heretofore  been 
active  in  politics  and  municipel  affairs. 
Mr.  Haddon  has  been  pastor  of  the 
First  church  of  Muskegon  for  twenty- 
six  years. 

’77 — Chauncey  Marvin  Cady  was  very 
seriously  injured  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident some  time  ago.  He  is  recovering 
slowly  at  his  home  in  Ridley  Park,  Pa., 
near  Philadelphia. 

’78 — General  Wilder  S.  Metcalf  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society. 

’87,  ’86 — Irving  M.  Channon  and  Mary 
Goldsbury  Channon  have  sailed  for 
Manila  to  spend  five  years  of  service  in 
the  Philippines. 

’88 — H.  D.  Luethi’s1  address  is  1119 
Von  Phister  Street,  Key  West,  Fla. 

’89 — P.  Harlan  Metcalf  is  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  Madi- 
son, O. 

’89 — F.  A.  Hazeltine,  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Wash.)  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Hart  as  trustee 
of  a new  normal  school  which  the  last 
legislature  ordered  to  be  established  at 
Centralia,  Wash.  Plans  are  now  being 
made  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  the  selection  of  a faculty.  Prior  to 
going  to  France  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary he  was  for  sixteen  years  regent  of 
the  Washington  state  university.  The 
Conference  of  Puget  Sound  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  has  also  honored  him  by 
electing  him  for  a third  time  to  repre- 
sent the  Conference  as  lay  delegate  to 
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the  great  Quadrennial  general  confer- 
ence of  the  church  which  (meets  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  next  May. 

’90 — H.  J.  Luethi  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  helping  to  raise  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  pensioning  of 
Congregational  ministers.  He  is  now 
in  Grand  River  Association,  Ohio,  and 
will  later  be  in  Michigan. 

’98 — "Advertising  and  Selling”  con- 
tains the  "human  interest”  story  of 
John  M.  Siddall,  editor  of  the  American 
Magazine. 

'98 — Ira  Shaw,  who  has  been  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  France  for  nearly  two 
years,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Oberlin. 

’98 — L.  D.  Gibbs  is  superintendent  of 
advertising  with  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.,  39  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

’99 — Whiting  Williams,  director  of 
personnel  with  the  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  spent  a seven- 
months’  leave  of  absence  trying  to  get 
at  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  by 
working  and  living  as  a laborer  in  a 
number  of  steel  plants,  coal  mines,  ship- 
yards, etc.  Since  his  return  he  has 
been  giving  addresses  defining  what,  in 
his  opinion,  is  “on  the  workingman’s 
mind.” 

’00 — The . Johnston  Fellowship  award- 
ed each  alternate  year  has  been  given 
to  Mabel  I.  ^Hart. 

’01 — Clara  Shuart  has  been  named 
head  of  the  New  York  division  of  the 
federal  board  for  the  vocational  edu- 
cation of  disabled  soldiers.  Her  head- 
quarters will  be  in  New  York  City,  469 
Fifth  avenue,  and  her  territory  in- 
cludes all  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut.  Her  appointment  has 
come  as  a recognition  of  her  services 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  France.  Before 
going  abroad  she  was  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  of  the  high  school 
at  Missoula,  Montana. 

’03 — Myra  L.  Myrick  is  taking  the  As- 
sociated Charities  training  course.  Her 
address  is  Harvard-Broadway  District, 
Associated  Charities,  Cleveland. 

’03 — Cleaveland  R.  Cross  was  elected 
a member  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Lakewood,  O.,  in  November. 


’04 — Martin  Fisher,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  religious  department  of  the 
Minneapolis  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  led  the  special 
meetings  for  the  world  fellowship  week. 

’06 — Dr.  Lester  Taylor,  who  has  been 
in  medical  service  in  France,  has  re- 
opened his  office  in  Cleveland,  629 
Guardian  Building. 

’08 — Miss  Bernita  Dreitzler  is  teach- 
ing in  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Her  address  is 
27  Beecher  Hall,  University  of  Chica- 
go. 

’08,  Cons.- — At  the  close  of  school  last 
June  John  Bert  Graham  severed  his 
connection  with  Trinity  University, 
Waxahachie,  Texas,  where  he  has  been 
director  of  music  for  the  last  six  years. 
Mr.  Graham  has  quit  the  teaching  pro- 
fession for  the  present  and  has  em- 
barked- in  the  retail  grocery  business 
in  Waxahachie,  the  style  of  his  firm  be- 
ing The  McClain-Graham  Co.  He  is  al- 
so president  of  the  Waxahachie  Rotary 
Club,  and  organist  at  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  is  the  Univer- 
sity church. 

'08 — J.  Hugh  Smith  has  announced  the 
opening  of  offices  for  the  professional 
practice  of  landscape  architecture,  at 
620  Home  Savings  & Loan  Building, 
Y’oungstown. 

’09 — Mrs.  T.  B.  Kelly’s  (Jessie  M.  An- 
derson) address  is  4624  Colfax  street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

’09 — Georgia  B.  Allison,  after  seven 
months’  service  overseas  with  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  two  months’  in  Wisconsin 
in  war  camp  community  service,  has 
returned  to  her  old  position  in  St. 
Louis.  Her  address  is  6918  Columbia 
avenue,  University  City,  Mo. 

Ex-’IO — Helen  Starr  is  branch  librar- 
ian in  the  Pittsburgh  public  library  after 
nine  years  in  the  children’s  department 
in  the  Cleveland  library. 

TO — E.  M.  Starr  has  joined  the  Chap- 
man Engineering  Co.,  Producer  Gas  En- 
gineers of  Mt.  Yernon. 

TO — Arnold  C.  Marts  is  vice-president 
of  the  International  Church  Film  Cor- 
poration and  is  located  in  the  Flatiron 
Building,  New  York  City. 
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’ll — On  September  17  Dr.  Agnes  Fer- 
guson gave  an  address  before  the  In- 
ternational conference  of  women  phy- 
sicians on  "The  Problem  of  Exercise  in 
Cities.” 

'll — The  address  of  Mrs.  F.  C.  Bangs 
(Lillian  Frederick)  is  540  West  112th 
Street,  New  York. 

’ll — Louise  G.  Schmidt  is  instructor 
in  English  in  the  high  school  at  Moun- 
tain View,  Cal. 

Ex-’ll — Jean  Starr,  since  graduating 
from  the  Schauffler  School  in  1917,  has 
been  a member  of  the  faculty  of  that 
school. 

T2 — The  Gilchrist  Potter  Prize  Fund 
has  been  awarded  to  Ai  Kiuchi. 

T3 — F.  Edna  Ritzenthaler  is  teaching 
at  Williams,  Arizona,  near  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

’13 — Ruth  E.  Hodsden  is  re-aide  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital  21,  Den- 
ver, Col-.  She  is  assistant  editor  of 
“Tenshun  21,”  the  hospital  paper. 

’14 — Lester  M.  Beattie  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  English  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. His  address  is  1808  Kendall 
avenue,  Madison. 

T4,  h — Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  is  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  for  constructive 
immigration  legislation. 

’14 — W.  D.  Healy  and  Sue  Crandell 
Healy  are  in  Rangoon,  Burma,  where 
Mr.  Healy  is  physical  director  under  the 
international  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  He  is  the  only  physical  director  for 
all  of  Burma.  Mail  will  reach  them  in 
care  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’14 — Leonie  E.  Schmidt  is  instructor 
in  English  at  Turlock,  Cal.,  in  the  Jun- 
ior College  and  Union  High  School. 

’15 — Mrs.  Almedia  Burwell  Dinkins  is 
living  at  700  Small  avenue,  Selma,  Ala. 

’15 — Bruce  R.  Baxter  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Inter  Church  World 
Movement,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter was,  during  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  secre- 
tary of  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ex-’16 — Max  Ryan,  who  left  his  class 
near  the  end  of  his  junior  year  and  en- 
listed in  a regular  army  regiment  of  en- 
gineers, spent  a few  days  in  Oberlin  on 
his  way  to  his  home  in  Coffeyville, 
Kansas,  after  his  discharge.  He  was 
overseas  more  than  two  years.  During 


much  of  his  service  abroad  he  was  at- 
tached to  general  staff,  and  he  was  with 
the  army  of  occupation  at  Coblenz  and 
Mainz,  He  enlisted  as  a private  and 
won  promotion  to  a second  lieutenancy. 

16 — A.  R.  Calhoon,  since  his  dis- 
charge from  the  service  has  been  with 
the  research  department  of  the  Oneida 
Community,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  com- 
munity plate  silverware. 

’16 — Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Heacox  is 
teaching  French  in  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  Cal.  Letters  addressed  to 
Claremont  to  Mr.  Heacox  will  be  for- 
warded to  him. 

T6— Pauline  Munson  Claggett  is  liv- 
ing at  2505  East  28th  St„  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

’17 — Alan  B.  Sheldon  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Colorado  National 
Bank,  Denver,  Colorado. 

’17 — Mrs.  Naomi  Henry  Little’s  ad- 
dress is  1235  Fifth  ave.  N.,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

’17,  p.  t. — Helen  H.  Tuck  is  instructor 
in  physical  education  and  acting  dean 
of  women  at  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

’18,  p.  t. — Dorothy  T.  Brush,  who  was 
in  the  Recreation  Center  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  this  year 
teaching  physical  education  in  the  high 
school  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  . 

’18  p.  t. — Althea  Heimback,  who  was 
physical  director  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  is  this  year  in- 
structor in  physical  education  in  Mil- 
waukee-Downer  College. 

’18,  p.  t. — Laura  Hines,  who  was  sup- 
ervisor of  physical  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Crookston,  Minn., 
last  year,  has  a position  as  director  of 
physical  education  in  the  grammar 
schools  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ex-’19,  p.  t. — -Esther  Bringhurst  is 
physical  director  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

’18 — The  address  of  Eleanor  P.  Thurs- 
ton Favor  (Mrs.  Paul  Favor)  is  3 Mun- 
ger  Terrace,  Duluth,  Minn. 

’18 — Theodore  Wilder  was  accorded 
honorable  mention  by  the  committee  on 
selection  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

’18 — Doris  Merlde  Reinke’s  address 
is  2337  Broadview  Road. 
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FORMER  STUDENTS 
Dr.  Raymond  H.  Geist  has  been  dec- 
orated with  the  Salvator  Mundi  medal 
by  the  city  of  Vienna.  He  has  been 
asked  to  give  his  services  in  organizing 
public  kitchens  for  the  starving,  and  is 
virtually  the  city’s  food  dictator. 

Flora  Louise  Bewersdorf  graduated 
from  the  University  tof  Chicago  last 
June. 


MARRIAGES 

’07 — Jeannette  T.  Sweet  to  James  P. 
McKean  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Septem- 
ber 5.  At  home  at  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

’12 — Mary  Maud  Bell  to  Harry 
Thomas  Folger,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 14.  Mr.  Folger  is  instructor  in 
Biology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Their  address  is  2731  Greenmount 
avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’13  p.  t. — Mary  H.  McCloy  to  John 
Morris  Steck  October  7,  at  Smithburg, 
Md. 

’14 — Edmund  C.  Leonard  to  Grace 
Larkins,  Chicago,  October  25.  Mrs. 
Leonard  -was  a graduate  of  the  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School  with  the 
class  of  1914. 

’14 — John  Morley  Nutting  to  Eutha 
M.  Kopp,  Rockport,  Indiana,  August  30. 
They  are  living  at  Chalmers,  Ind.  Mr. 
Nutting  has  returned  recently  from  the 
A.  E.  F.  University  at  Baume,  where  he 
was  instructor  in  geology. 

’15 — Raymond  E.  Shephard  to  Ellen 
Harlow,  August  7.  They  are  living  at 
16  Grandview  avenue,  gomerville, 
Mass. 

'15 — Frieda  Kriebel  to  Israel  Snyder 
Adams,  August  9.  They  are  living  at 
State  College,  Pa. 

’16 — Josephine  Lewis  to  H.  Earl  Rus- 
sell, July  2.  Mr.  Russell  is  American 
Vice  Consul  to  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  are  now  living.  For  the 
past  two  years  and  a half  he  has  been 
American  Vice  ' Consul  at  Salonika, 
Greece. 

’19  Con. — Gertrude  Heacox  to  Frank 
H.  Stover,  Jr.,  June  30.  Their  address 
is  2108  McKinley  ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


’19,  ’19  A.M. — Frances  M.  Leffler  to 
Philip  N.  Youtz,  Springfield,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 1.  They  will  go  to  China  to 
engage  in  educational  work. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

T4 — Ben  H.  Papworth  to  Anna  Roser, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Roser 
of  Detroit  avenue,  Cleveland. 


BIRTHS  • 

’05 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  McMahon, 
September  23,  in  the  New  York  Nurs- 
ery and  Child’s  Hospital,  a son,  B.  F., 
Jr.  Their  home  address  is  101  Chestnut 
street,  Edgeboro,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

’05 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Comstock, 
a son,  Edwin  Barnes  Comstock,  Oc- 
tober 15.  Mr  Comstock  is  principal  of 
the  Fannin  School,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Dallas  School- 
masters’ Club. 

’08  Cons. — To  John  Bert  Graham 
and  Blanche  Maxon  Graham,  October 
10,  a son,  Edward  Maxon  Graham. 

’ll — To  Eliot  Grinnell  Mears  and 
Gladys  Chute  Mears,  a daughter,  Dor- 
othy Chute  Mears,  3708  Patterson  St., 
Chevy  Chase,  Washington,  October  23. 

’13 — To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Youvan  Sav- 
aidis  at  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  June  11,  a 
daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth. 

’17 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Thomas,  a son,  John  Edward  Thomas, 
October  10.  Mr.  Thomas  is  instructor 
in  chemistry  in  Case  School,  Cleveland. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Pinger,  a 
daughter,  Florence  Harvey,  532  West 
111  St.,  New  York,  September  25. 


Your  key  number  should  be  17-1, 
which  means  that  your  subscription  is 
paid  to  October  1st,  1920.  If  it  is  16-1 
you  should  pay  $1.25  for  the  current 
year;  if  it  is  15-1  you  owe  for  last  year 
and  this.  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Co.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


May  we  urge  you  again  to  pay  your 
subscriptions  promptly? 
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Deaths 


’59 — Harriet  Cornelia  Burt  (Mrs.  Jose- 
phus S.  Tilton),  83,  Norwalk,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1918. 

’74 — Catherine  Goodwin  Clapp,  63,  at 
Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  October 
5,  1916. 

’80 — Dr.  E.  B.  Patterson  died  at  the 
City  Hospital,  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  No- 
vember 5,  after  an  operation.  He  was 
born  in  Elyria  and  for  a time  after  bis 
graduation  at  Oberlin  was  an  assistant 
in  the  department  of  chemistry.  He 
received  his  degree  in  medicine  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  took 
post  graduate  work  at  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  and  also  studied  in 
the  University  of  Vienna.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a wife  and  one  son. 

’88 — Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Alfred  Brown 
died  June  29,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  ’s 
buried  in  the  national  cemetery  at  Ar- 
lington. He  served  as  chaplain  with 
Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders  in  the  Span- 
ish War  and  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ken- 
tucky, and  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga., 
where  he  was  commandant  of  the 
training  school  for  chaplains  during  the 
late  war.  He  had  served  as  rector  in 
parishes  in  California  and  Arizona,  and 


more  recently  was  rector  of  St.  An- 
drews, Tampa,  Fla.  He  is  survived  by 
by  a wife  and  two  children. 

’91  A.M.  Hon. — Mary  A.  Thompson 
Springer,  83,  Cleveland,  March  24.  She 
was  one  of  Cleveland's  oldest  public 
school  teachers. 

’94— Edwin  . S.  Pearl  died  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  after  three  days  illness  from  peri- 
tonitis. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1897,  but  had  been  with  Fairbanks, 
Morse  & Co.,  as  manager  of  the  supply 
department  since  1907. 

’03 — George  Edward  Merrill,  October 
12,  1494  Addison  Road,  Cleveland. 

’06 — Anna  Elizabeth  Matchette,  (Mrs. 
Sumner  B.  Marvin),  Denver,  Colo.,  De- 
cember 1,  1918. 

’12 — Lulu  Waive  Mallory  died  of 
acute  pneumonia  October  29  at  Mis- 
soula, Montana,  where  she  had  been 
teaching  in  th,e  high  school. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Hooper  (May  F.  Kaltou- 
beck)  died  January  10  at  Pomona,  Cal. 
She  was  a pupil  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  for  four  years. 

Mildred  Lehmann,  18,  daughter  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Lehmann, 
Oberlin,  November  4. 


JULIA  G.  SEVERANCE 

SCULPTOR 

PORTRAITS  ::  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


Studio  68  South  Professor  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Business  College  News 

The  Second  Fall  Term  opened  Nov.  3rd,  with  a good  increase  in  attendance.  A 
new  class  of  thirty-five  students  entered  the  new  shorthand  class,  the  largest  No- 
vember class  for  many  years. 

Among  the  newr  students  who  entered  Nov.  3rd.  are  Sallie  Irvine,  Sharon,  Pa.; 
Charlotte  Davis,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Maude  Blackburn,  Meridian,  Miss.;  Maude 
Howard,  Savannah,  Ga. ; and  Miss  Shumpert.  of  Birmingham,  Ala 

Lenora  Olejniczak  of  Lorain,  who  completed  the  shorthand  course  the  first  of 
the  month,  has  accepted  a position  with  the  Cromwell  Steel  Company  at  a salary 
of  ?90  per  month.  She  made  the  highest  speed  in  typewriting  in  a class  of  35. 

T.  H.  Winters  of  the  State  School  Department  at  Columbus  was  in  Oberlin 
Nov.  13th,  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  equipment  and  course  offered  at  the  Oberlin 
Business  College.  This  school  is  one  of  the  Recognized  Schools  of  Ohio,  an  honor 
accorded  to  but  one  other  business  college  in  Ohio. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  Monday,  January  5,  1920. 


BOOKS 

For  Christmas 

We  have  on  .our  Counters  the  Best  New  Books  of  the  Current  Year, 
including  those  best  suited  for  Holiday  giving. 

Christmas  Greeting  Cards 

You  will  find  on  display  in  our  Store  a fine  and  varied  selection  of 
the  best  Christmas  Cards  on  the  market  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


SHOP  AND  SHIP  EARLY 
For  Obvious  Reasons. 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


A-  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


C hristmas  Greetings 


The  Goodrich  Bookstore 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its 
branches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering 
courses  leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  17th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical 
year  book. 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


Stieff 


THE 


PETITE 

GRAND 


Tea  Rooms 


Importance 


for  those  to 


whom  quality 
is  of  supreme 


39  College  Place 

7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  319 


Established  1842 


Charles  M.  Stieff 
9 N.  Liberty  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


“ THE  RED  ROOM  ” 
for  Alumni  dinner  parties,  teas,  etc. 


A Gateway — Electrical 


/"NNLY  a forty-foot  gateway  bounded  by  two 
brick  pilasters  and  ornamental  lamps,  but 
unlike  any  other  gateway  in  the  entire  world. 

For  back  of  it  is  the  General  Electric  Company’s 
main  office  building,  accommodating  2300  em- 
ployees. And  just  next  door  is  its  laboratory 
with  the  best  equipment  for  testing,  standard- 
izing and  research  at  the  command  of  capable 
engineers.  Then  down  the  street— a mile  long 
— are  other  buildings  where  everything  elec- 
trical, from  the  smallest  lamp  socket  to  the 
huge  turbines  for  electrically  propelled  battle- 
ships, is  made  by  the  20,000  electrical  workers 
who  daily  stream  through. 


What  a story  this  gate  would  tell,  if  it  could, 
of  the  leaders  of  the  electrical  industry  and 
business,  of  ambassadors  from  other  institu- 
tions and  from  foreign  lands. 

The  story  would  be  the  history  of  electric 
lighting,  electric  transportation,  electric  indus- 
trials and  electricity  in  the  home. 

This  gateway,  as  well  as  the  research,  en-  ' 
gineering,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
resources  back  of  it,  is  open  to  all  who  are 
working  for  the  betterment  of  the  electrical 
industry. 


Illustrated  bullet:  a,  Y-863,  describing  the  company's 
several  plants,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Address 
General  Electric  Company,  Desk  43,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


General  Office 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 


ctric 

Sales  Offices  in  .nni 
all  large  cities. 


